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CRICK KTKKIi SPORT COAT: “OIILOX” ADDS NEW .LIGHTNESS AND LUXURY 

This sport coat classic has the magnificent touch and talent 
of "Orion”* acrylic fiber. Superbly luxurious, comfortably 
lighter, it studiously maintains its well-tailored shape through 
active wear. Sport coats made with "Orion” come in many 
pleasing patterns, shades. There's one that’s right for you. 

SPORTCOAT SHOWN: 60% WOOL. 40% “ORLON" ACRYLIC FIBER 

*Du Pont's registered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not fabrics or clothes. 

Enjoy "The Du Pont Show With June Allyson", every Mon. at 10:30 p.m., EST, CBS-TV 

ORLON* 

ACRYLIC FIBER 



BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER II VIN G ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 




Why not? This is the year for your stole... that one in EMBA® mutation mink (11 beautiful and different brands in all). The world’s 


finest— North American mink— in this style, is well within your reach. Not an extravagance, or a sometime thing, the stole is a 


necessity in this air-conditioned world of ours. So very practical, the stole 

knows no season, it is the true all-summer, all-year fur. ..ready for any occasion, 

day to night, simple or extraordinary. An infinite variety of marvellous stoles in 

Emba quality await you. It is time you know the glorious feeling of owning the 

very finest mutation mink in the world... give your furrier the pleasure today. 

Yours free — the Informative booklet, 'All About Mink". Send 10* for postage and handling 
to Mutation Mink Breeders Association, Dept. S-1, 530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 


AUTUMN HAZE 

BRAND 

EMBA 

NATURAL BROWN 
MUTATION MINK 




AEOLIAN. ARCTURUS, ARGENT*, AZURENE. CERULEAN. 
DESERT GOLD, JASMINE. LUTETIA, DIADEM, TOURMALINE 
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Be a fly-by-night — see what you save! 


Very few airlines offer this happy 
combination: jet-powered luxury 
plus the lowest air fares. Capital 
does! Capital Nightcoaches wing 
you swiftly, silently through the 
smooth night air. You are jet- 
powered to your destination by 
four Rolls Royce jet-prop engines. 
(Fact is, these are the same air- 


planes that fly first class during 
the day!) And yet you enjoy the 
lowest jet-powered air fares to al- 
most every major eastern city! Next 
trip to Chicago, Detroit, New York, 
New Orleans or anywhere else 
east of the Mississippi, why not 
take advantage of this unusual op- 
portunity? See how much time and 


money you can save on a jet- 
powered Capital Nightcoach! 


Capital 

P AIRLINES 




Cover: Family bowling ► 


Bowling alleys of today are 
clean, bright and modern, and 
the sport’s strong appeal to 
the family trade has made it 
one of the country's most pop- 
ular activities (see page 50). 

Photograph by Richard Meek 


Next week 



► Maurice (The Rocket) 
Richard leads Montreal to- 
ward its fifth straight Stanley 
Cup. A portrait of a proud 
and brooding champion whose 
greatest adversary now is age. 


► Photographer Richard 
Meek captures in color the 
serene charm which has made 
the South Carolina town of 
Aiken an ideal horsy winter 
resort for more than 70 years. 


► How do Negroes in baseball 
like the game, the fans, white 
players — each other? In an 
unprecedented report Robert 
Boyle provides the answers 
to these and other questions. 


Sports Illustrated published 
weekly by TIME Inc., 540 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, 111. This issue is published 
in national and regional edi- 
tions. Second-class postage paid 
at Chicago, 111. and at additional 
mailing offices. Subscription: 
U.S. & Canada $7.50 one year. 
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Why are so many people 


Here are some of the reasons. 

(1) No water to boil over or freeze 

The engine is air-cooled, an astonishing 
advantage when you think about it. No water 
to boil over in the summer. No water to 
freeze in the winter. No anti-freeze. No ra- 
diator problems. No radiator, period. 

The VW engine is referred to by owners 
as the "perpetual motion" engine (and only 
half in jest), because it seems to go on for- 
ever with so little effort, fuel or attention. 

Friction and stress are so low, in fact, that 
a VW can cruise at 70 mph all day long 
without any over-exertion. 


(2) 32 miles per gallon and fun to drive 

Professional economy-run drivers have 
squeezed close to 50 mpg from a VW. But 
32 would be more accurate for everyday 
driving — plus or minus a couple of mpg 
depending on the way you drive, and where. 

That's on regular gas, of course. Regular 
American gas is like super high-test to a VW, 
with its compression ratio of only 6.6. 

The car is great fun to drive: agile and 
highly responsive, with one of the smoothest 
stick shifts in the business. It's 4 feet shorter 
than conventional cars, yet holds 4 adults 
with a surprising amount of leg room in the 
front. (More than many of the big cars.) 


(3) Torsion bar suspension holds the road 

VW is the car that pioneered torsion bar 
suspension, the development you've been 
reading so much about. It gives you uncanny 
control over rough roads (no bump-bump- 
bump). And the new anti-sway bar eliminates 
swing and sway on curves. 

The engine in the back gives theVolkswagen 
superb traction. In mud, sand, ice, srow, 
where other cars skid, you go. 

(4) Doesn’t go out of style 

The Volkswagen was conceived as one 
functional unit; not os a collection of fea- 
tures. Every line of the car belongs. The 
famous beetle shape, for instance, has a 
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booking into a Volkswagen? 


great deal to do with the VW's low wind 
resistance and road-holding characteristics. 
The under side, which is flat, smooth and 
completely,enclosed, has much less drag than 
an open-bottomed car. 

Obviously, this is a classic design that is 
not to be changed just for the sake of change. 
The Volkswagen you buy today will remain 
in style long after other cars have come and 
gone. 

(5) 2500 VWs a day; 3000 inspectors 

When you take possession of your new 
Volkswagen, it will remind you of the way 
cars used to come through in the old days. 

(The VW is built to such close tolerance. 


we are told it will actually float.) 

A Volkswagen has much more paint than 
it needs: 3 coats of enamel, and not just 
sprayed on. The body is first submerged in 
paint, bathed in it until a protective coat 
builds up on inner surfaces that spraying 
could never reach. 

There are 3000 inspectors in the factory 
who do nothing but look for imperfections. 
2500 VWs are produced daily — which fig- 
ures out to better than one inspector per car 
per day. 

(6) Service is fast, economical, everywhere 

One of the things designed right into the 
Volkswagen is easy, low-cost maintenance. 


The car is so well conceived that its engine 
can be removed and replaced in only 90 
minutes. 

A new front fender costs $21 .75.’ A new 
cylinder head, $19.95.* And replacement 
parts are easier to get than for many domes- 
tic cars. The reason? Nearly all Volkswagen 
parts are interchangeable from one year to 
the next, Authorized service Is available in 
all 50 states, Canada and Mexico. They really 
know their business. 

The price of a Volkswagen is $1 ,565* com- 
plete with heater. And it's nice 
to know that a used Volkswagen 
- sells for almost as much as a 
r new one. 


WEAR IT. . . 

AND HE'LL SAY 



PARIS IN A PERFUME 
...TOO WONDERFUL 
FOR WORDS! 



OH LA LA Perfume, $40.00 to $7.00 
Perfume Mist, Eou de Parfum, 

Eau de Parfum Mist Concentr^, 

Both Powder, each $5.00, plus lax. 


PARFUMS 

Cl RO 


MEMO from the publisher 


N ot so long ago, if he wasn’t go- 
ing to be a locomotive engineer, 
I suppose in the heart of every Amer- 
ican boy lay the wish to be a ball- 
player. As he grew up and perhaps 
became neither, the thought then oc- 
curred that it wouldn’t be bad to be 
a sportswriter, particularly at this 
time of year. 

More than a few non-engineers on 
Sports Illustrated’s staff are out 
now in behalf of the last alternative 
—Roy Terrell, Walter Bingham, Rog- 
er Williams and others— pushing the 
palm fronds out of the way in Flor- 
ida, dodging Gila monsters in Ari- 
zona and, not incidentally, gathering 
spring training’s news. 

Just before that news takes over 
there seems to be a moment when 
baseball breathes deep and looks at 
where it is going in the coming sea- 
son, and where it has been in the 
seasons past. 

In the seasons since the war, al- 
though its geography has altered 
and the minor leagues have waned, 
nothing has so changed the profes- 
sional game as the breaking of the 
color line. The place of the Negro in 
baseball is now taken for granted. 

This is a fact with odd implica- 
tions because there has been little or 
no reporting of what that place ac- 
tually is. So next week, before actual 
play takes the spotlight, Sports Il- 
lustrated Writer Robert Boyle, 
who has been hard at work on the 


prospect all winter, makes his report 
—the first of its kind— on what it 
means to be a Negro in baseball. It 
is an account of what is probably the 
most interesting group in sports and. 
of the groups within that group. It is 
an insight into a world not visible 
to the fan who looks at the playing 



ROBERT BOYLE 


field and, more than that, not visi- 
ble to many of those upon it. It is a* 
perspective on men who live a pri- 
vate life in the public eye. 

Sports Illustrated considers it 
one of the most important articles it 
has ever published. 

It is also, I think you’ll find, an ex-j 
ample of what our editors and writ- 
ers constantly seek— to add to the 
events of sport a depth of under- 
standing which makes the score only 
the last chapter in a fully told story.. 
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Afloat or ashore . . . men who like trimness in sail and style wear DAKS. 


The unique English know-how of these famous self-supporting trousers has 
never been equaled. That is why DAKS fit so perfectly, hang so effortlessly, in 
Pleated and Pleatless styles. In a wide variety of British fabrics and shades, they 
have a glory of their own. Now is your time for DAKS. 


Prices from $29.95. In linen $22.50. (Walking shorts, $14.00.) You will find 
DAKS in fine stores from coast to coast, or write Simpson Imports Inc., Dept. 
SG, 9 East 37th Street, New York 16. Telephone Murray Hill 5-7445. 

There are also DAKS for women : skirts from $22.95, slacks and walking shorts. 

• Tailored by S. SIMPSON LTD., London , England 
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David Crystal’s version 
of an international newsmaker: 
the belted-jacket, pleated-skirt suit. Here, in 
& Lord Dacron* polyester and cotton. 


& Lord 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


A Division of Burlingto 
Burlington 
Industries 



A GGG natural shoulder is tailored in. Then it is deftly 
cross-bred with Italian influences ... to bring you comfortable 
elegance such as you've never known. So simple. So uncom- 
plicated. So cool. Here is fluent flattery in affluent colors 
that will keep you at your natural best all season long! 


GGG 


SCOREBOARD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


track & field — The Big Ten champion- 
ship at Columbus, Ohio was jokingly 
dubbed the Caribbean Olympics. Before the 
meet was over that turned out to be an apt. 
phrase; five of the 15 events were won by 
students from the Caribbean. Tom Robin- 
son of Michigan and Nassau was the only 
double winner, tied Jesse Owens’ 1935 Big 
Ten record in the 60-yard dash with time of 
6.1. was only l/lO off the record in the 300- 
yard dash with time of 30.4. Tony Seth of 
Michigan and British Guiana won the 600- 
yard run, lost in the anchor leg of the one- 
mile relay to George Kerr of Illinois and 
Jamaica (both teams broke the Big Ten rec- 
ord). Kerr later won the 880 for Illinois. 
Michigan took the championship with 631a 
points for its 19th indoor title. Runner-up: 
Illinois with 4 5 1 ;j points. 


swimming — Making biggest splash in Big 
Ten history, Michigan gathered an all-time 
high of 155 points for its third consec- 
utive Big Ten title. Four American records 
were dunked during Ann Arbor meet, three 
of them by second-place (130 points) Indi- 
ana. Michigan's Ron Clark paddled 200- 
yard breaststroke in 2:14.4. Indiana's 
Frank McKinney swam 100-yard back- 
stroke in 55.5, and Mike Troy covered 100- 
yard butterfly in 53.1. Indiana's McKin- 
ney. Gerald Miki, Troy and Frank Brun- 
nell swam 400-yard medley relay in 3:13.4. 

“I think this Harvard team," said Har- 
vard Captain and Freestyler Konrad Ul- 
brich before last week's Harvard- Yale meet, 
"has the best chance of any in 20 years of 
beating Yale. The attitude at Yale seems 
different this year.” Despite its optimism 
and however tired of treading water in 
Yale’s backwash (Harvard hasn't beaten 
Yale since 1938), Harvard found itself once 
more at the wrong end of the pool. The 
Bulldogs dunked Harvard 56 39 to extend 
their dual-meet string to 196 consecutive 
victories and capture their 14th straight 
Eastern Intercollegiate League title. 

HOCKEY — Jack McOartan goalie on out- 
standing U.S. Olympic team, in first pro- 
fessional game adroitly defended Ranger 
cage in 3 1 New York victory over formid- 
able Detroit Red Wings (see page 26). 
Montreal Canadiens clinched their third 
consecutive NHL championship with vic- 
tory over Toronto Maple Leafs. Trailing 
1 -0 at the end of the first period, Montreal 
exploded for four goals (three of them in 
two minutes 40 seconds) in the second, 
added one more in the third to clinch 1959- 
60 league leadership with nine games still to 
be played in their 70-game schedule. 


football — -Owners of the eight AFL teams 
held a huddle in Oakland, Calif., announced 
they were ready to hit the line next fall 
with full squads. According to AFL Com- 
missioner Joe Foss 400 players are under 
contract and stadiums are available in all 
eight cities. The going price for football 
beef in the new league averages between 
86,000 and $8,000. “The lowest contract I 
saw was for $6,000.” said Foss, “and the 
highest vvas $15,000, although some of the 
outstanding players had fringe benefits.” 
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FOR THE RECORD 

boxing — LUIS RODRIGUEZ, Cuba, 10-round de- 
cision over Chico Vejar, middlcw eights, Miami 
Reach. 

VICTOR 7. A I. A ZA R, Argentina, 1 o-rountl split 
decision over Yama Bahama, Bimini, middle- 
weights, Madison Square Garden. 
curling GRAFTON, N.D., nrer Fairbanks, 
Alaksa, 16-2 for Men's National title, Chicago. 
dog sled— KEITH BRYAR, Center Harbor, N.H., 
60-mile world championship derby, with elapsed 
time of i.'Ott: 1 0, Laconia, N.H. 

FIGURE skating — CAROL HEISS, New York, 
women's singles ; BARBARA WAGNER and 
ROBERT PAUL, Toronto, pairs; World cham- 
pionships, Vancouver, B.C. 
golf ARNOLD PALMER, Iwitrobe, Pa., $16,060 
Baton Rouge Open, Baton Rouge, La., with 27 0 
for 72 holes. 

JUDY BELI., Wichita, Kans., over Barbara 
McJntire, Lake Park, Fla., 2 aiut t for Florida East 
Const, title, St. Augustine, Fla. 

PETER COOPER, Lakeland, Fla., Jamaica Open 
Invitational, Kingston, Jamaica, with 263 for 72 


handball MARTIN DECATUR, New York, 
over Jack Dorsky , Birminham , 21—15, 21-1(1 for 
National AAU Singles title. New Orleans. 
hockey — MONT REA L clinched NHL title, TO- 
RONTO second, CHICAGO third in NHL stand- 
ings. Last week’s scores: Detroit 3, Boston 2: Chi- 
cago 2, Boston 0: Montreal 5, Toronto /; Chicago 
5, New York 0; Detroit 2, Montreal 2; Toronto 5, 
Boston 2; New York :t, Detroit I ; Chicago Mon- 
treal 2; Toronto Boston I . 

PART MOUTH over Princeton 6-2 for Inj 
League title, Hanover, N.H. 

HORSE racing — TOM P ION , $ 130 , 1,00 Santa .Ini- 
in Derby, 1 1/6 m. in 1:1,7 i/5, by lengths over 
John William, Santa Anita. Willie Shoemaker up. 
TONY GRAFF, $50,600 Louisiana Derby, I 1/6 
m. in 1:52, by a nose over York town, Fair 
Grounds, New Orleans. Wayne Chambers up. 
ROYAL NATIVE, $1,7, /.nil Black Helen Handi- 
cap, 1 1 !8 m. in 1:1,9, by :1 3/5 lengths over Happy 
Princess, Hialeah. Bill H attack up. 

PLATFORM TENNIS— MRS. T. E. BECK and her 
daughter, MRS. WILLIAM WASCH, over Mr 
Ronald Carroll, and Mrs. August GanzenmuUer, 
Sea Cliff. N.Y., 6-1, 6-1 for Women's National 
Doubles title, Scarsdale, N. V. 

Skiing — II IAS LEITNER, Austria, men's slalom; 
TRAUDL HECHER, Austria, women's slalom, 
Harriman Cup races. Sun Valley, Idaho. 

ENZO PERIN, Italy, North American Nordic 
combined title, Banff, Alta 

MIDDLEBV RY over Dartmouth for Eastern 
Intercollegiate title, Northfield, Vl. 

TENNIS NEALE FRASER, Australia, over Roy 
Emerson, Australia, 6-/,, 6-0, 9-7 for Masters 
Invitational title, SI. Petersburg, Fla. 
swimming BUCKNELL 711(4 points for Middle. 
Atlantic Conference title. Lewisburg, Pa. Runner- 
up: Lehigh with 6 7V: points. 

FLORIDA IS 5 points for Southeastern Con- 
ference title, Nashville, Tenn. Runner-up: Geor- 
gia, with 70 points. 


track a FIELD D ALLAS LONG, USC, unofficial- 
ly bettered Parry O'Brien's world sholpnt record 
with 63-foot 7-inch toss, Los Angeics. 


wrestling — LAMAR JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
National Junior College Athletic Association title, 
with 98 points; runner-up; Long Island Aggies, 
with 55 puints, Farminydale. N.Y. 

MICHIGAN, Big Ten title, .-inn Arbor, Mich. 
OREGON STATE, Pacific Coast Intercollegi- 
ate title, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


mileposts— 1)1 ED: .1. WATSON WEBB, 75, ld- 
goat polo player, Master of Fox Hounds and big 
game hunter, in New York. Webb was a member 
of the Big Four (Webb, Devereux Milburn, Tom- 
my Hitchcock, Malcolm Stevenson), brilliant inter- 
national polo team that captnretl International 
Challenge Cup (emblematic of the world cham- 
pionship) from England in 1921, successfully de- 
fended il in 1925 and 1927. Webb, a spectacular 
left-hander, was named at No. 1 in America’s all- 
time, all-star polo team in 1931,. He made several 
trips to Alaska for big game, raised terriers on 
his 5,000-acre farm in Shelburne, Vl. (SI, Sept. 31’, 
1957), and was a president of the Masters of For 
Hounds Association. 
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ANYWHERE 

ANY WEATHER.. .Wherever you find people, you'll find Alligator— 
the coat you’ll live in ! Alligator gives you the protection you need— 
and the fabric, fit and fashion you want. Choose from gabardines, 
smart wools, colorful yarn-dyed cottons, Kodel* polyester blends, 
Dacron* polyester blends— waterproofs, too. Unbeatable values from 
$11.75 to $65.75. At better stores everywhere. 

Shown below : the Gold Label. America’s most wanted gabardine. 
Fine all wool worsted. Water repellent for year ’ round xoear. $U2.75. 
From the best name in all-weather coats and rainwear . . . 




New York. Chicago, Los Angeles 
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ONE OF THE MOST 
ASTONISHING WATERPROOF* 
WATCHES EVER TO COME 
OUT OF SWITZERLAND 



M 


EDAM 


V 


EXPENSIVE IN EVERY 
THING BUT PRICE: 

95 


$12 


Its totally waterproof* case is a marvel of Swiss engineering! Totally shockproof — thanks 
to Medana’s exclusive Xtensa shockproof system with unbreakable mainspring. Ultra- 
sonically cleaned so that even microscopic particles are removed before the watch is 
sealed. Epilamically coated to keep the movement clean. And unconditionally guaranteed 
for One year.'slays waterbroof and dustproof as long as crystal, crown, back ars intact, or expertly replaced if removed 


A product of the Rnamer Watch Co., Solcurc, Switzerland, one of the world’s largest, 
established 1 8811. Fashion-thin models also available for women, girls and boys. 
At fine. store* everywhere or write: Medana Watch Co., 16 E. 40th it.. New York 16. 
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Hockey — 260 years ago 

Heavy clothes, heavy equipment 
— and no Evans comfort to 
change into. Today after play 
you can step into Evans. And 
Evans glove soft leather, cush- 
ioned linings make that the most 
comfortable step in the world. 


Maple glove leather 


Evans 


© l. B. EVANS' SON CO., Wakefield, Mass. 
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SCOREBOARD COM 


faces in the crowd . . . 



J. D. MARTIN. Okla- 
homa University’s high 
flying pole vaulter from 
Erick. Okla., soared 15 
feet T'/i inches during 
Big Eight track meet 
at Kansas City, Mo- 
tor collegiate indoor 
record and conference 
victory for Sooners. 



MRS. SI BLOOM of Lo- 
gan, W. Va.. shot 36- 
hole total of 168 to beat 
out 99 other women 
golfers (who first had 
to admit to more than 
45 years of age) in 
WestviewSenior Wom- 
en's Championship at 
Miami. 



miner cliett, 16-year- 
old sharpshooter from 
Childersburg,Ala.,cap- 
tain of 1960 junior ail- 
America skeet team, 
shattered 25 straight 
in shoot-off for all-bore 
championship at Palm 
Beach Gun Club, Palm 
Beach, Fla. 



ANGELA SULLIVAN, 8- 
year-old English swim- 
ming wonder, splashed 
mile in speedy 32:17.8 
for silver award in Lon- 
don meet. Said Ange- 
la's enthusiastic coach: 
“Best Olympics pros- 
pect we've ever had. 
We'll prove it in 1968." 



jerry vayda, 25, Uni- 
versity of North Caro- 
lina basketball star now 
a lieutenant in U.S. Air 
Force, captained fast 
Mitchel Field team to 
world- wide Air Force 
title at Newburgh, 
N.Y., averaged 20.6 
points a game. 



ALAIN GILETTI of Par- 
is, showing both pre- 
cise and graceful form 
in World Figure Skat- 
ing Championships at 
Vancouver, B.C., won 
men’s title vacated this 
year by David Jenkins, 
Olympic winner from 
Colorado Springs. 



cui biffelt, father of 
eight, from Alaskan vi 1- 
lage of Huslia, mushed 
his dog team 75 frozen 
miles in 5:40:29 for 30- 
seeond victory over 
Wilbur Sampson of 
Noorvik in annual 
Alaskan Sled Dog 
championship. 







IIow we learned the secret of the Derb y Daiquiri* 

by Jerry and Anne Chase ( who got the tip at El Comandante in Puerto Rico) 


P UERTO RICO surprises you. In one afternoon 
we discovered the world’s most glamorous 
race track and a new kind of daiquiri. 

The track is El Comandante. The drink is the 
Derby Daiquiri. Seiior Mongil, the man in the 
white suit above, introduced us to both. 

The Derby Daiquiri is a lovely golden drink. 

And quite easy to make. The secret: you must 
use a light, light Puerto Rican rum— unlike any 
rum you have ever tasted. 

We never thought we’d find a drink as good 

^Official drink of the $100,000 Florida Derby 


as the regular daiquiri. But the Derby Daiquiri 
finished in a dead heat. See if you agree. 

Mix 1 oz. of orange juice, V 2 oz. of lime juice, 
a scant teaspoon of sugar, V /2 ozs. of light 
Puerto Rican rum in a blender with 1 cup of 
crushed ice. Blend 10 seconds. Serve icy, in 
liquid state. (If you don’t have a blender, use 
shaker and ice cubes.) 

P. S. For a free booklet of exciting Puerto Rican 
rum recipes, write Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. 1-7, 
666 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 

nt Gulfs* ream Park. Recipe by Mni-Kai Restaurant, Fort Lauderdale. 




Canadian resorts feature beguiling scenery , a superbly hospitable climate and relaxed , unhurried golf 



. . .the 

wonderful 
world at your 
doorstep! 

Canada’s summer resort climate 
is a triumph of moderation. Days 
are warm and sunny, the blessedly 
dry air gently stirred by summer 
breezes. Evenings are silken cool, 
summoning restful, relaxed sleep. 
Whether you vacation in the mag- 
nificent Canadian Rockies, in the 
stirring north country, in Quebec’s 
enchanting Laurentians or in any of 
the countless resort playgrounds in 
the provinces, you’ll enjoy your 
game of golf, the beach, the water or 
the sun-deck all the more because of 
the natural air-conditioned Canadian 
climate. 

Different in a number of delight- 
ful ways, nearby neighborly Canada 
awaits your discovery this summer. 
It’s a world-favorite family vacation- 
land. For further information, please 
use the coupon below. 

Free! 

CANADIAN 
VACATION 
PACKAG E 



T-4-04-01 

Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
Ottawa, Canada 

Please send the Canadian Vacation 
Package to: 


ADDRESS. 


STATE. 


Stick this coupon on any post- 
card or enclose in envelope 



BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE TOURNAMENTS 

While most of the nation’s major college 
teams disappointedly packed away their 
shattered dreams, the fortunate few made 
ready to engage in the annual battle for 
national honors in the NCAA and NIT 
tournaments. 

The NCAA, after waiting patiently for 
conference races to be decided, assembled 
the newly crowned champions and moved 
toward this weekend’s four regional finals 
- at Charlotte, N.C., Manhattan, Kans., 
Louisville and Seattle (see page 39). 

But not all of the nation’s top teams 
were in the NCAA. Many of them were 
headed for New York’s Madison Square 
Garden, where the NIT had ambitiously 
accumulated a shiny field of 12 good 
teams for its postseason show. Bradlcy 
(24-2), which finished a mere gasp behind 
Cincinnati in the Missouri Valley, was 
given top seeding, followed by Skyline run- 
ner-up Utah State (22 4), St. Louis (28-7) 
and defending champion St. John's 
(17-7). However, the favorites could ex- 
pect serious competition from Temple 
(17-8), Providence (21-4), St. Bonaven- 
lure (19-3), Villanova (19 5), Holy Cross 
(20-5), Dayton (20 6), Detroit (20-6) 
and Memphis State (18-4). 

The small colleges, too, were making a 
pitch for fame and glory. Evansville 
(Ind.), last year’s champion, St. Michael's 
(Vt.), Kentucky Wesleyan. American U-, 
Wheaton, Chapman, Cornell (Iowa) 
and Northeast Missouri survived district 
playoffs and prepared to fight, it out for 
the NCAA college-division title at Evans- 
ville. Things were even more hectic in Kan- 
sas City, where 32 teams, including three- 
time winner Tennessee A & l. were dili- 
gently engaged in eliminating each other 
on the way to Saturday's NA1A final. 

THE SOUTH 

Trounced five times by North Carolina 
and Wake Forest and no better than 
fourth in the regular-season standings, 
Duke suddenly came alive in the Atlan- 
tic Coast Conference tournament at Ral- 
eigh and upset its most persistent tor- 
mentors on successive nights to win the 
title and an NCAA berth. 

After beating South Carolina 82-69, 
the running Blue Devils wrapped up North 
Carolina in a 1-3-1 hawking zone defense 
and edged the unsuspecting Tar Heels 
71-69. Next night, Wake Forest, which 
had reached the final by routing Clemson 
74-59 and outfighting North Carolina 


State 71-66, tried to crash the zone and 
was moderately effective as long as big 
Len Chappell was hitting with his favor- 
ite jumpers and picking off rebounds. 
But Duke cleverly dropped back defen- 
sive swingman Jack Mullen to clog the 
middle, and shut off Chappell with five 
points in the second half. Offensively, 
Doug Kistler pressured the desperate 
Deacons with his outside shooting (for 
22 points ), and John Frye calmly dropped 



reaching hands surround Duke’s Car- 
roll Youngkin, who grasps ball, hopes for 
the best in 71-69 win over North Carolina. 


in four foul shots in the final minute to 
give the hustling Blue Devils a 63 59 vic- 
tory and 32-year-old Vic Bubas a cham- 
pionship in his first year as a head coach. 

Kentucky ended its season by whip- 
ping Pitt 73 -66. Any other coach but 
Adolph Rupp would have been satisfied 
with an 18 7 record, but The Baron, audi- 
bly piqued because Kentucky wasn’t 
tournament-bound for the first time in 
seven years, took occasion to blame his 
troubles on l) the school band, which 
stopped tooting for the Wildcats after 
midyear exams left most of its members 
on probation; 2) student fans, who were 
absent in droves for the final game; 
3) the lack of a more intensive recruit- 
ing program. 

However, the Bluegrass State did have 
continued 
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TRY THIS 
ELECTRONIC 
MEMO PAD! 



The fastest and easiest way to take 
notes is to talk them onto a transis- 
torized Dictet tape recorder.There’s 
no scribbling to question, no short- 
hand or abbreviations to decipher. 

Dictet records every wore per- 
fectly. Just pick up the mike and 
talk. The Dictet microphone doubles 
as a playback speaker. 

Dictet works anywhere . . . records 
for full hour on one tape magazine 
. . . mercury batteries last 20-plus 
hours. It weighs only 2'A lbs. Costs 
$314. How can any businessman 
afford to travel without one? 

Rent a Dictet from any Dictaphone 
office and judge for yourself. You 
can charge it on your American 
Express credit card. You can apply 
the rental charges to the purchase 
price, if you wish. 





BY DICTAPHONE 

Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. SI-3C 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Please tell me how I can rent a Dictet 

NAME 



cm m 




BASKETBALL'S WEEK continued 

one representative in die NCAA show- 
down. Western Kentucky heal East Ten- 
nessee 83-69 for the Ohio Valley crown. 
The top three: 

1. WEST VIRGINIA (34-4) 

*• AUBURN (,9-3) 

3. GEORGIA TECH (21-5) 

THE EAST 

It was like old times in New York’s Madi- 
son Square Garden as 15,373 hardy souls 
braved a severe March snowstorm to 
watch poised NYll smother St. John's 
with an old-fashioned, clinging man-to- 
man defense and beat the Red men 74-67. 
Although NYU’s Tom (Satch) Sanders, an 
agile pivotman with all the elegant moves 
of a Globetrotter, spun around befuddled 
Leroy Ellis for 26 points, the hero’s laurels 
were reserved for shy A1 Barden, who held 
St. John’s Tony Jackson to five field goals. 

Princeton, only a faint threat for the 
championship in early February, clawed 
Columbia 90-59 ami Cornell 83-73 to lead 
Dartmouth home in the Ivy League. In 
the Yankee Conference Maine faltered 
twice against Massachusetts and lost 
73-60, 79-71, leaving the path clear for 
Connecticut, which beal Rhode Island 
95-79, to win its 10th straight title. St. 
Joseph's defeated Lafayette 78-66 to 
finish on top in the Mid-Atlantic. The 
top three: 

1. NYU (19-3) 

2. ST. JOHN S (17-7) 

THE MIDWEST 

Ohio State’s bubble burst, but it took a 
good Indiana team to force the issue. 
Equipped with the zone defense which 
Coach Branch McCracken finds so abhor- 
rent — and so effective — the quick Hoo- 
siers successfully muffled the Buckeye 
shooters while lanky, 6-foot lO'-^-inch 
Walt Bellamy mat ched State’s Jerry Lu- 
cas off the boards, almost equaled him in 
points (24 to Lucas’ 27); Indiana won 
99-83, to hand the new champions their 
only Big Ten loss. Then the second-place 
Hoosiers subdued Michigan State 86-80 
to stretch their winning streak to 13, and 
Ohio State squiggled by Minnesota 75-66. 
Purdue lost to Wisconsin 89-80, but bril- 
liant sophomore Terry Dischinger scored 
32 points, took the Big Ten scoring title 
with 384. 

Kansas State, making the most of Mike 
Wroblewski's inside scoring punch, strug- 
gled past Oklahoma State 74-65 and 
Nebraska 83-74 to clinch a Big Eight tie. 
The Wildcats faced the prospect of shar- 
ing the title with Kansas. The Jayhawk- 
ers pushed back Oklahoma 65-52, needed 
a win over Nebraska Monday night to 
equal K-State’s 10-4 conference record. 

Cincinnati stood all alone at the top of 
the Missouri Valley after clobbering Tul- 


sa 110-64 and Drake 71-56. Bradley, 
finding it more difficult to win these days, 
held off Wichita 85-80 and St. Louis 
81-71. The top three: 

1. CINCINNATI (24-1) 

2. OHIO STATE (21-3) 

3. BRADLEY (24-2) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Helped along by Texas Tech, which sur- 
prisingly eliminated SMLi 71-69, im- 
proved Texas completed its amazing 
vault from bottom to top in the South- 
west Conference by bowling over last- 
place Rice 86-62, before losing to TCU 
81-73. Behind the Longhorns’ sudden 
success was a first-class coaching job by 
Harold Bradley, who left talent-loaded 
Duke to accept the challenge at Texas. 
Bradley prodded phlegmatic 6-foot 8- 
inch Albert Almanza into an adept re- 
bounder and scorer, built a harassing 
man-to-man defense around Jay Arnette 
and Donnie Lasiter and was rewarded 
with a championship in his first year. 

With the race settled, Texas A&M re- 
covered from a severe late-season case of 
the stumbles to beat TCU 64-56 and 
Baylor 77-63, tied SMU, a 93-82 winner 
over Arkansas, for second place. 

New Mexico State’s Border champions 
swept past Arizona 76-46, finished a full 
game ahead of Arizona Slate and West 
Texas State. The top three: 

1. TEXAS (18-6) 

2. TEXAS A&M (19-5) 

3. SMU (17-7) 

THE WEST 

Utah finally nailed down the Skyline 
title, but not until pesky Colorado State 
U.’s Chuck Newcomb and Larry Hoffner 
nearly threw the race into a tie on closing 
night. The Utes trailed 42-38 at half lime 
and it took a red-hot second half to over- 
come State 83-73. Runner-up Utah State 
had just as much trouble with Denver 
before eventually winning 76-71. 

With only 2:20 to go Sanla CJara 
trailed St. Mary's 65-69, and Loyola, 
which beat Pepperdine 76-60 earlier in 
the week, had one nervous hand on the 
West Coast championship. However, 
Santa Clara’s Ron McGee and Jim Ru.ssi 
took charge, pulled the Broncs to a 67-66 
victory and a first-place tie with Loyola. 

California took the news that Coach 
Fete Newell would retire to the athletic 
director’s office next July (his replace- 
ment: Assistant Coach Rene Herreriasi 
calmly, then trimmed Stanford 51-42, 
70-51, looked ahead to the NCAA. USC 
beat VC LA 92- 71, lost, to the Bruins 
72-70, but was picked for the NCAA; 
Oregon got the same reward after split- 
ting a pair With Oregon Stale. 45-53 and 
67-63. The top three: 

1. CALIFORNIA (24-l) 

2. UTAH (24-2) 

3. UTAH STATE (22.4) 
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COMING EVENTS 

March 11 to March. 17 

All times E.S.T. 

★ Color television 9 Television ■ Net work radio 


Friday, March 1 1 

BASKETBALL (college) 

NCAA regional semifinals, university division: 
Charlotte, N.C.: Louisville; Manhattan, Kans.; 
Seattle (regional finals, March 12). 

® Griffith vs. Moyer, welters. 10 rds.. Mad. Sq. 
■ Garden, New York, 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Gordon International Medal, I'.S. vs. Canada, 
Brooklineand Winchester, Mass, (also March 12). 

Intercollegiate Fencing Assn, champs., New 
York (also March 12). 


American International Races. Stowe, Vt. 
(through March 13). 

TABLE TENNIS 

Natl. Open, Washington, D.C. (through 
March 13). 

TRACK a FIELD 

Chicago Daily News Relays. Chicago. 

Saturday, March 12 

BASKETBALL (college) 

9 National Invitation Tournament, Mad. Sq. 
Garden, New York (NBC).* 

(pro) 

9 Western Division playoff, Minneapolis at 
Detroit, 2 p.m. (NBC). 

Spring Nationals, Jackson, Miss, (through March 


@ All-Star Golf series, Leonard vs. Finsterwald, 

GREYHOUND RACING 

Greyhound Futurity, $50,000, Phoenix, Aria. 

HOCKEY 

Chicago at. Montreal. 

9 Detroit at Boston, 2 p.m. (CBS). 

New York at Toronto. 

Bowie Handicap, $25,000 added, Bowie, Md. 


Milwaukee journal Meet, Milwaukee. 


Sunday, March IS 

BASKETBALL (pro) 

9 Eastern Division playoffs, Philadelphia at 
Syracuse, 2:15 p.m. (NBC). 

GOLF 

@ World Championship Golf series. Ford vs. 
Rudolph, 4:30 p.m. (NBC). 

Detroit at Chicago. 

Montreal at Boston. 

Toronto at. New York. 


9 Pro Tour, Palm Beach, Fla. (CBS).* 

Monday, March lJ t 

HANDBALL 

AAU-YMCA Four Wall Championships, Min- 
neapolis (through March 19). 

Tuesday, March 15 

BOXING 

Matthews vs. Godih, lights, 10 rds., Phila- 
delphia. 

HOCKEY 

Chicago at Detroit. 

Wednesday, March 16 

9 Folley vs. De John, heavies, 10 rds., Cleveland, 
10 p.m. (ABC). 

HOCKEY 

Boston at New York. 

Thursday, March 17 

St. Petersburg Open, $15,000, SI. Pelersburg, 
Fla. (through March 20). 
hockey (college) 

NCAA Chumps., Boston (through March 19). 




We can understand your enthusiasm, Charlie Brown, 
but money isn’t everything. Think of how beautiful 
the Falcon looks . . . how easily it handles . . . how 
comfortably it carries 6 big people. On the other 
hand, you’re right Charlie— it is the lowest priced. 
It does go up to 30 m.p.g. on regular gas. It does 
save like no other car. Gosh, come to think of it, 
Charlie — we're with you all the way! 

ford division, < Jord/(ofor%crrj/rany^ 

EASIEST CAR IN THE WORLD TO OWN 
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SCREWBALLS 
FIRST 
AND LAST 

Tompion belied his reputation for eccentricity as he won 


the Santa Anita Derby, 


L ast Saturday afternoon in the 
j Los Angeles smog before 55,237 
people, C. V. Whitney’s Tompion ran 
himself right into a favorite’s position 
for this year’s Kentucky Derby when 
he won the 23rd Santa Anita Derby 
in a very forceful fashion and record 
Derby time. Now the pitchmen who 
stand outside the gates at Church- 
ill Downs can start to wind up their 
mechanical dogs and puff air into 
their souvenir rubber horses, and ju- 
lep stuffers throughout the city of 
Louisville can begin to unlimber. Just 
eight weeks from this Saturday the 
Kentucky Derby is going to be run 
once again, and it looks as if the 3- 
year-olds of 1960 are finally taking 
some interest in it. 

In the last few seasons the atten- 
tions of people who worry about clas- 
sic horses for classic races have been 
directed toward the Santa Anita Der- 
by, for it has yielded three Kentucky 
Derby winners in the last eight years 
(Hill Gail, Determine and Swaps), 
and it has also produced a group of fas- 
cinating horses who have kept Ken- 
tucky buzzing— like Round Table, 
Royal Orbit, Silky Sullivan and Sil- 
ver Spoon. 


but Flow Line lived up to his 


by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


Before this year’s Santa Anita 
Derby, however, Californians were 
buzzing themselves about a new 
home-grown legend who may become 
even more of a national legend be- 
fore this racing season ends. He’s a 
combination of a devil and a race 
horse; he was sired by the sire of 
Swaps (Khaled, out of a mare called 
Play Possum); he’s not too big but 
he’s gigantic in people’s minds; his 
owner feels he’s worth half a million 
dollars and last Saturday he ran like 
ten cents. His name is Flow Line, and 
before finishing ninth in a field of nine 
he had just about every knowledge- 
able racing patron convinced that he 
was going to be a great horse. He had 
never raced until the third day of 
the Santa Anita meeting (December 
29), but he had then won four times 
in a row (although he was once dis- 
qualified after impeding two other 
horses and was moved back to third 
place). He might have won a fifth 
race, but as he was being brought out 
from the saddling shed to the walk- 
ing ring a racing fan flashed a rac- 
ing form in front of him, and the out- 
raged colt bolted, scattering people 
left and right. Thus, some consider 



C.V. WHITNEY'S TOMPION (LEFT) FOLLOWED 


him a rogue, though their opinion 
must be dismissed as prejudiced, since 
these are people upon whom the horse 
leaned a little. Ten fans reported in- 
juries to the track’s first aid room, and 
one of them has filed suit for $100,000 
against his owner, a 49-year-old silver- 
haired oilman from Newport Beach 
named C. Marc Crawford. The stew- 
ards scratched Flow Line, thus delay- 
ing his first stakes start until the San 
Felipe Handicap on February 20, his 
fourth race. Flow Line won the San 
Felipe in an easy gallop, beating some 
of the best colts of his generation, 
among them Eagle Admiral, T. V. 
Lark, New Policy and Noble Noor. 

That race convinced nearly every- 
one that Flow Line was a real runner. 
Rival owners and rival trainers, jock- 
eys and their agents, ushers, anyone 
even remotely connected with racing 
knew “this” was “some” horse. Four 
days before the Santa Anita Derby, 
Flow Line was given a public work- 
out, and rumors quickly started to 
spread of imminent sale. When asked 
whether his horse was indeed for sale 
Marc Crawford never batted an eye- 
lash. “Yes,” he said, "Flow Line is 
for sale. I’m asking for between a 
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IE'S PACE BEFORE MOVING AHEAD TO WIN. FLOW LINE (FAR RIGHT) BORE OUT, FALTERED, FINISHED 25 LENGTHS BEHIND 


quarter and a half million dollars, and 
people are interested in buying him.” 

Just the day before the Derby, 
however, Crawford sat in his box at 
the track and said, “I haven’t really 
made up my mind whether to sell 
him or not. I bred this horse myself, 
and it’s hard to sell a horse that 
you’ve bred. Last year a lot of little 
things went wrong with him that 
kept him from getting to the races. 
He jumped out of his stall. Jumped 
over the rail of a walking ring. Reared 
in the air and fell on his rump. Got 
hurt again, and we had to turn him 
out for six months. Bucked his shins 
after that and we had to give him 
another rest. The other day when 
that fellow opened the paper in front 
of him, he got scared. As he was run- 
ning, people began to slap him with 
papers and he got really frightened. 
He jumped a bench and two hedges 
before he was caught. I don’t think 
I’m going to sell him. I’m going to 
take a gamble on the Derby. It’s 99% 
sure that I won’t sell him.” 

On the day of the Santa Anita 
Derby, Flow Line, an even-money 
favorite, behaved just fine — for a 
while. When the starting gate opened, 


however, he jumped high into the air, 
but he quickly righted himself and 
skipped into the lead. At the club- 
house turn he tried to bolt, and his 
rider, Bill Boland, was fighting to 
keep the horse from running to the 
outside fence. Down the backstretch 
Flow Line kept trying to run out, 
and near the top of the stretch he 
tried once more. ‘‘I’m a pretty strong 
boy,” Boland said later, ‘‘but I just 
couldn’t hold him. I had to give up 
and let the others go by me.” Flow 
Line ended up dead last, beaten 25 
lengths. He had cost his newly found 
public $260,269. 

WAITING FOR TOIMPION 

Tompion is a colt for whom many 
people have waited many months. 
He is a meticulously bred brown run- 
ner, by Tom Fool out of a Count 
Fleet mare named Sunlight, who is 
often difficult to ride. He won three 
races last year, including The Hopeful 
at Saratoga. This year he had started 
four times before last Saturday and 
had won only one race. That race, 
however, impressed his trainer, 39- 
year-old Bob Wheeler. “I’ve always 
thought that he was a good horse,” 


says Wheeler, “and the win made me 
feel a little better about his chances 
in the Santa Anita Derby. He’s a 
tough, sound horse, and he isn’t tem- 
peramental, public opinion to the 
contrary. He’s just beginning to get 
his confidence now, though he’s a 
horse that always seems to get him- 
self into trouble. He doesn’t like to 
get hit in the face with dirt, and when 
he is, it discourages him. Near the end 
of last season I changed his training 
procedure, made him gallop longer 
distances, and I always had in mind 
bringing him around at just the right 
time. Well, the right time is coming 
up now. I’ll ship him to Lexington 
between the 10th and 15th of April 
and maybe get a race into him before 
the Blue Grass Stakes and then run 
him in the Blue Grass (April 28). Mr. 
Whitney tried to get out here for the 
race today, but I guess the weather 
was bad in Kentucky and he couldn’t 
make it.” 

“C. V. Whitney has won just about 
every important race in the country 
except one,” Bob Wheeler was asked. 
“Do you know the name of that one?” 

“Yes,” said Wheeler, “The Ken- 
tucky Derby.” end 
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'NOW I CAN BEAT THOSE 


A tough little Australian named Al Lawrence, who broke 
four U.S. distance records in one race last week, is 
flying back home to show his countrymen how he does it 


by TEX MAULE 

T he slender runner moving steadily 
around the track looked faintly 
comic. A knitted red cap was pulled 
over his ears, and the white sleeves 
of an overlarge undershirt showed 
beneath his uniform. His face, as the 
race went on, turned peaked and cold 
from the damp, gusty wind whip- 
ping across the track, but the steady 
rhythm of his running never faltered. 
When the gun cracked to signal the 
final lap, Al Lawrence found a hith- 
erto untapped source of strength. He 
sprinted the last quarter mile, to the 
delight of the handful of people hud- 
dled last week in Houston’s Jeppe- 
sen High School Stadium, and with a 
time of 29:36.4 broke the U.S. record 
for the 10,000-meter run. 

Twelve days earlier before a huge 
crowd in New York’s Madison Square 
Garden, this same Lawrence, an Aus- 
tralian who runs for the University of 
Houston, provided the single biggest 
thrill of the indoor track season when 
he completely overpowered his oppo- 
sition in the National AAU three-mile 
run and shattered the indoor world 
record by almost 11 full seconds (SI, 
Feb. 29). His remarkable perform- 
ances, indoors and out, helped to fo- 
cus attention on the fact that at the 
Olympics in Rome this summer Aus- 
tralia may well have the individual 
favorite in three of the classic distance 
races: Herb Elliott in the 1,500, Al- 
bert Thomas in the 5,000 and Al 
Lawrence in the 10,000. 

At Houston last week, during his 
record-breaking race, Lawrence also 
broke the U.S. records for the four-, 
five- and six-mile runs. And still the 
little Australian was disappointed. 

"I might have done better except 
for the wind,” he said. ‘‘And 1 mis- 
counted a lap, too.” 

Lawrence set his records in a meet 
especially arranged by Houston Track 


Coach Johnny Morriss so that Law- 
rence could run the 10,000 meters 
under conditions which would allow 
his time to be certified as qualification 
for the Olympics. (The qualifying 
time is 29:40; Lawrence was almost 
4 seconds better than that.) 

Lawrence was third in the 1956 
Olympic 10,000, and his goal now is 
to run both the 5,000 and the 10,000 
meters in Rome. He left Houston 
last Saturday on a 9,500-mile trip to 
Australia to make good his bid for a 
place on the Australian team; he’ll 
run at Melbourne next weekend and 
at Sydney on March 19 and return 
to school on March 21. 

THE AUSSIE CHAPS 

“The chaps I must run against are 
Albert Thomas, Dave Power and Bob 
Vagg,” he said the day after his race 
in Houston. He was in a small apart- 
ment he shares with two other Aus- 
tralian runners, Barry Almond and 
Pat Clohessy. “They're due for a bit 
of a surprise,” he went on. “I was a 
sitter when I used to run in Australia. 
It was only after Coach here gave me 
confidence that I began to run from 
the front.” 

“They used to shout at him in 
Australia,” Almond said. “You know 
how those chaps are. They want to 
make sure that everyone in a race is 
doing his share of the work. They’d 
yell ‘Take a lap, Al,’ meaning he 
should lead the field for a lap. But he 
never would.” 

“I had to run my race,” Lawrence 
said seriously. “I was a bit afraid of 
them. No confidence. I’m a better run- 
ner now for learning to run in front. I 
believe I can beat those chaps now.” 

Those chaps include the world 
three-mile record holder in Thomas. 

“Thomas is a complete athlete,” 
Lawrence said. “He’s a smashing run- 


ner at the 5,000 meters and the 
10,000, too. He can run and win from 
behind the pack, in the middle or in 
front. He has a very nasty finish.” 

He thought about Thomas’ nasty 
finish for a moment, his thin, bony 
face very serious. 

“I’m used to nasty finishers,” he 
went on. “The American chaps all 
seem to have great kicks. I lost a few 
races when I first came over because 
I tried to sit behind and outkick 
them. Finally Coach told me that I 
must draw their sting with a hot 
early pace, and I began to win. You 
see, I do not have good essential speed. 
I must make it up in strength and 
endurance. And mental strength.” 

A typical week for Lawrence goes 
like this: Monday, four one-mile runs, 
with a lap of jogging in between, aim- 
ing at 4:35 to 4:45 for each mile; 
Tuesday, 15 to 20 220s, 330s or 440s 
on grass; Wednesday, 16 to 20 220s 
or 12 to 15 440s, whichever he feels 
like; Thursday, 6 to 8 miles of cross- 
country jogging; Friday, relaxed jog- 
ging, as long as he wants to, on grass. 

Often Lawrence gets up at 6 to run 
a few miles on grass before breakfast. 
During the off season, he works over 
long distances, as much as 15 or 20 
miles, to build his endurance. 

“You must use your training to 
build your mental toughness, too,” 
Lawrence said. “We know that before 
a muscle quits, the mind quits. You 
can’t force yourself to run to utter 
exhaustion. But you have to refuse 
to admit you’re ready to quit. I keep 
hounding myself when I’m running, 
especially when I get a bit tired. I 
call myself a gutless dog. I do that in 
training. I push myself hard, recover, 
then push hard again. You have to. 
You have to punish yourself.” 

Someone asked him if it was worth 
all that pain, and he smiled. 

“Back home the way things are, a 
guy like me, whose parents are not 
particularly well off, he gets in a dead 
end when he finishes school,” Law- 
rence said. “A little job, no place to 
go, no escape. So you run because of 
the excitement. Even the setbacks 
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you run into at first are better than 
the monotony of a job. Then it be- 
comes a habit. It’s the way I live. 
I’m used to it now.” 

Lawrence came to the U.S. after 
mentioning to John Landy, the great 
Australian miler, that he would like 
to study radio and TV in America 
and do a bit of running. ‘‘I wanted 
a warm climate, like Sydney’s,” Law- 
rence said. Landy wrote to Fred Wilt, 
the American runner, Wilt wrote to 
Johnny Morriss, and in September 
1958, Lawrence and Clohessy matric- 
ulated at Houston. Almond followed 
in January. 

LUCKY LAWRENCE 

‘‘I’m very lucky,” Lawrence said. 
“Morriss has done a great deal for 
me. Aside from building up my con- 
fidence he taught me to use a sprint- 
er’s technique in the last 300 or 400 
yards of a race. You have a tendency 
when you’re tired to lengthen your 
stride and lean back, and you lose 
your drive. Coach taught me to drive 
more with my arms and to shorten 
my stride and lean forward.” 

Lawrence and Morriss conferred 
briefly the day before he left for 
Australia. 

“Don’t try to work too hard the 
first two days you’re there,” Morriss 
said. “Don’t blow it by hurting your- 
self. And take some Feen-a-Mints 
with you. Don’t get all tied up on the 
plane ride. Keep your bowels open.” 

“Don’t worry, Coach,” Lawrence 
said. 

“Remember,” Morriss said. “You 
can beat them. You’re 15 seconds 
faster than you were when you came 
here.” 

“I know, Coach,” Lawrence said. 

“Don’t lay too far off the pace,” 
Morriss said. “Don’t be afraid to run 
from the front.” He looked worried. 

“I won’^ Coach,” Lawrence said. 
He didn’t look at all worried. end 

Photograph by Lou Wilt 

in knitted helmet, biting his tongue, 
Lawrence fights cold to set record pace. 




GUN DOGS 


GAME TESTS FOR 

In two classic field events the nation’s top 

bird dogs proved to record galleries of spectators that 

even bad weather cannot discourage champions 


I N the career of a field dog, by con- 
trast to the show dog whose great- 
est challenge may come at Westmin- 
ster (SI, Feb. 8), two notable tests 
stand out: the National Bird Dog 
Championship at Grand Junction, 
Tenn. and the National Shooting 
Dog Championship at Union Springs, 
Ala. The vast difference between the 
rolling, sedge-covered fields over 
which these events were run last 
month and the green-carpeted show 
rings of Madison Square Garden is 


matched only by the difference be- 
tween the dogs which are tested in 
each. While the latter are judged pri- 
marily on the basis of appearance, the 
field dog, in contrast, is judged pure- 
ly on the excellence of his work. 

In the pointing dog world there is 
also a distinction, though subtle, be- 
tween a trial bird dog and a shooting 
bird dog. Each is an expert at finding 
and pointing game, but the manner in 
which they do the job differs. The 
trial bird dog is an artistic performer, 


trained to polished perfection; and 
the National Bird Dog Championship 
is geared specifically to measure that. 
Stamina, skill, style and class in find- 
ing and pointing game are what 
count. Most of the handlers are pro- 
fessionals, and all of the dogs have 
won lesser trials. 

The shooting bird dog, on the other 
hand, is a purely practical worker, 
concerned not only with the birds but 
also with the hunter for whom he is 
working. The National Shooting Dog 
Championship, an amateur stake, is 
thus designed to test the hunter’s dog 
— the pointing dog who is not neces- 
sarily stylish but who knows how to 
produce birds. 

At both Grand Junction and Union 
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Springs, quail is the quarry. The birds 
are native; they are found in the 
sedge, lespedeza and pine patches of 
the South’s best upland-game coun- 
try. At each stake, the dogs are run in 
braces, two at a time, over a pre- 
scribed course, and the number of 
coveys they point and the way they 
find and point them determine the 
ultimate champions. 

This year more than 300 owners, 
handlers and spectators turned out 
on horseback at Grand Junction to 
watch the 62nd running of the Na- 
tional Bird Dog Championship. In 
spite of snow, rain and weather that 
was generally most untypical of the 
South, they followed 35 pointers and 
setters through 10 days of three- 
hour heats over the 18,000-acre Ho- 
bart Ames Plantation. The final vic- 
tory went to a 7-year-old white- 
and-liver pointer, Home Again Mike, 
owned by W. C. Jones of Franklin, 


Va. and handled by Paul Walker of 
Farmington, N.C. 

In winning, Mike outran and out- 
pointed the leading favorite, 1956 
and 1959 national champion Pala- 
monium, who was Handler Clyde 
Morton’s big hope for an unprece- 
dented 12th Grand Junction victory. 

In three hours Mike found 19 cov- 
eys of quail and handled 18 of them 
like a champion. He made only one 
error in an otherwise spectacular race 
—an error which could have cost him 
the trial. Mike went on point in a 
cornfield, but the birds flushed wild 
and the dog chased after them, a 
breach of behavior which could have 
eliminated him. But the over-all 
quality of his previous work was 
so outstanding by comparison with 
that of the other dogs, none of whom 
completed the three-hour test clean- 
ly, that he was unanimously declared 
the champion. 



:lds plantation at union springs, ala. 


Photograph by .Jerry Bryan — Birmingham News 

At Union Springs another defend- 
ing champion and equally strong fa- 
vorite, 1959 National Shooting Dog 
winner Paladin’s Handyman, went 
down before 5-year-old Storm Harri- 
gan, a white-and-liver pointer owned 
by Mrs. Donald P. Ross of Wilming- 
ton, Del. Harrigan, though still a 
youngster by field-trial standards, is 
already a veteran quail dog, with four 
seasons of actual bird-hunting ex- 
perience behind him on Mrs. Ross’s 
plantation near Hurtsboro, Ala. How- 
ever, he had run in only two pre- 
vious stakes, both at Union Springs, 
and failed even to qualify at last 
year’s championship. 

This time, under the handling of 
Leroy Upshaw, a Hurtsboro mer- 
chant, Harrigan pointed nine coveys 
of quail in 90 minutes, with the judg- 
ment, accuracy and enthusiasm of 
a first-class gun dog. More than 500 
continued on page 72 
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WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF SPORT 



KIBITZERS 

MIME 

A MASTER 


T here is an empathy between 
bridge players and the kibitzers 
who watch them; when the former 
are in anguish the latter suffer too. 
And so it was at Fleming’s Hotel 
near Piccadilly when Charles Goren 
frowned owlishly at a hard hand and 
had his mood mirrored by a con- 
cerned gallery of British bridge buffs. 
(“More constrained than their Amer- 
ican counterparts, who occasionally 
offer advice,” said Goren later.) 

The problem facing Bridge Master 
Goren and company at this crucial 
moment in one of the world’s tough- 
est tournaments, the London Mas- 
ters’ Pairs: whether to try for a slam 
with relatively weak cards. Seconds 
later he successfully gambled on the 
big bid (six diamonds) and earned 
smiles from the fans as well as a top 
score for himself and partner Boris 
Schapiro. It was one of the few bright 
spots for the team, which finished 
ninth ( for more Goren in London see 
page 66). 

What about the man at the left 
who isn’t interested? That’s Harold 
Franklin. His best card is a jack. 


Photograph by Larry Burrows 
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wonderful WORLD continued 


KEEPING YOUTHFUL 
ON TAMPA BAY 



i 


Y ou’re 55, you’ve got a freight- 
hauling business in Chicago, but 
you like to sail your Lightning in 
Florida waters in the wintertime. So 
you can come to the kind of sudden 
immersion that bespectacled Earl 
Ross ( half submerged, wearing light 
oilskins, in picture at left ) is experi- 
encing here with his crewmates in 
Tampa Bay and feel that it’s all in 
the day’s sport. 

Ross and his two crewmen, Don 
LaCross ( kneeling on hull) and Joe 


Heitzinger, risked 25-knot blows to 
sail in the 13th annual Lightning 
class midwinter regatta off St. Pe- 
tersburg. With mainsail sheeted down 
hard and made fast, Skipper Ross 
found himself suddenly broadside to 
the wind. Before he or his crew could 
ease the sheets, the boat was on its 
side and skipper and crew were in 
the cold drink. Ultimately they ac- 
cepted a tow. Next day, the sailing 
urge being what it is, captain and 
crew were all back for more racing. 


Photographs by George Trabant-St. Petersburg Times 



wonderful world continued 



OVERWRITTEN 

DREAM 


TENSE AND ANXIOUS, McCARTAN AWAITS FIRST FACE-OFF IN HIS PRO DEBUT 


I t was like an overwritten dream. 

Last week he was an amateur 
goalie at the Winter Olympics. This 
week he was trying out with the 
professional New York Rangers. But 
when the game in Manhattan’s Mad- 
ison Square Garden was over, Jack 
McCartan had to open his eyes and 
face facts: the 14,000 New Yorkers up 
on their feet were applauding him, it 
was his back — his — that the veteran 
Rangers were pounding, and he was 
the upstart rookie who had sent the 
formidable Detroit Red Wings skulk- 
ing from the ice, whipped 3-1 by the 
last-place Rangers. 

McCartan, who played both hock- 
ey and baseball at the University of 
Minnesota, considers himself a better 
third baseman than goalie. Certainly 
a third baseman’s quick reflexes were 
evident as he made 33 saves against 
Detroit, many with his hands. “He 
did everything we had hoped for,” 
said Muzz Patrick, Ranger general 
manager. Said soaped-up, souped- 
up Jack McCartan from the showers 
(right): “These Rangers played like 
hell in front of me. My job was easy.” 

Photographs by John G. Zimmerman 



CONFIDENT NOW, AMATEUR McCARTAN STOPS PUCK WITH EXPERT FLOP. RANGER TEAMMATES PLAYED STRONG DEFENSIVE GAME 
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WONDERFUL WORLD continued. 


DODGERS ON 
THE SET 


T hese three members of the world- 
champion Los Angeles Dodgers 
have a new answer to the spring 
training camp question, "What’d you 
do over the winter?” They were TV 
actors. 

Pitcher Don Drysdale drew some 
relatively happy roles; he portrayed 
a fast-draw trail rider for ABC’s 
Lawman and a lady-killing ballplay- 
er for CBS’s The Millionaire. Out- 
fielder Wally Moon, as a marshal on 
NBC’s Wagon Train, and Pitcher 
Sandy Koufax, as a cavalryman on 
ABC’s Colt 1+5, drew rougher scripts. 
Both get shot— perhaps just in time 
to let them get back to their baseball. 
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1. It combines a unique inner filter of 
ACTIVATED CHARCOAL . . . definitel y 
proved to make the smoke of a ci g arette 


mild and smooth 


2. with an efficient pure white outer 
filter. Together they bring you the best 
of the best tobaccos— the mildness and 
taste that pay off in pleasure! 

THE TAREYTQN RING MARKS THE REAL THING! 




Here’s how the Dual Filter does it: 


Tareyton 


POPULAR FILTER PRICE 


Filters as no single filter can 

... for mild, full flavor! 


MAIFILTER 


TZe. p<&f°$ & p£eadMe tit- 

NEW DUAL FILTER 


Tareyton 






Jayson knit sport shirts boast the touch of luxury and rich color 
of Coloray® Courtaulds’ solution-dyed fiber that prohibits fading. 
The "never-mind” drip-dry blend is 50% Coloray (rayon) and 
50% Orion* (acrylic) that never needs ironing, always holds its 
shape. Left, the Corwin featuring a distinctive new fashion knit 
collar. . . right, the Alden with 
handsome Continental roll 
collar. About $4 



Available at fine stores everywhere or write: JAYSON, Inc., 1115 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 


*Du Pont trade mark. 




EVENTS & DISCOVERI 


Counterfeit Prosperity 

tt will be a long winter before they 
-1- quit talking about the golf tourna- 
ment staged last month at the Baha- 
mas Country Club in Nassau. 

In order to attract a free-spending 
field the club operated a pre-tourna- 
ment Calcutta pool, despite the fact 
that even the most naive country 
cousin knows by now the kind of trou- 
ble that a Calcutta breeds, and most 
clubs have voluntarily dropped them. 
As might have been anticipated under 
the circumstances, the money-win-, 
ning scores were on the slightly in- 
credible side, starting with a first- 
place best ball of 114—30 under par 
for 36 holes of a two-man team. 

But the big talk about the Baha- 
mas Country Club’s Calcutta these 
days concerns the jolt the club got 
when the money in the pool was 
counted. Among the checks and cur- 
rency, the dumfounded tournament 
committee found 31 crisp new $100 
bills, all issued in the name of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago and 
all with the identical serial number: 
G424378. 

TheU.S. Treasury Department was 
put to work immediately, and it be- 
came known that southern resorts had 
recently been plagued with phony 
C-notes. Indeed dozens of them with 
the same serial number had turned up 
and were already in the hands of 
Treasury agents. Presently the T men 
found the source of the phony bills 
that had turned up in the Calcutta at 
N assau. He was a prominent and high- 
ly solvent member of the La Gorce 
Country Club in Miami Beach and 
his best (though not entirely satisfac- 
tory) explanation was that he got 
them from a bookmaker. He made res- 
titution, but the T men are still in- 
vestigating. 

The T men, in their humorless way, 
pointed out that never before had the 


nation’s prosperity reached a level 
that would make counterfeit $100 bills 
passable. 

End of an Era 

O F all the festivals of U.S. foot- 
ball, the biggest, best, most flo- 
rally festooned is California’s Rose 
Bowl. Since 1947, under a contractu- 
al monopoly that made other region- 
al (and national) champions mourn, 
the universities of the Midwest’s Big 
Ten have supplied the visiting team 


—and then have hauled home about 
$300,000 a year for divvy-up. Last 
week the ruling assembly of the Big 
T en, officially the Intercollegiate Con- 
ference of Faculty Representatives, 
met in Columbus, Ohio and was 
tempted to renew the expiring Rose 
Bowl contract. On reflection, the Big 
Ten said get thee behind me. It 
meant the end of an era. 

The Big Ten decision was made, 
fundamentally, by the Big Ten 
faculties. Big Ten athletic directors, 

continued 
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by and large, disagreed. Their advice 
was listened to and rejected. In one 
of U.S. education’s periodic confron- 
tations of the question, “What is 
overemphasis?” the Big Ten faculties 
replied in effect, “The Rose Bowl is 
overemphasis.” Said Stanley Kinyon, 
Minnesota’s faculty representative: 
“Here’s last year’s Wisconsin team, 
the first from Wisconsin since 1912 to 
win the Big Ten title outright. And 
what’s it remembered for? For losing 
the Rose Bowl to Washington. We 
recruit all over the place just so we 
can win in the Rose Bowl.” 

The decision was not unanimous. 
Five schools— Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Michigan State and Purdue— 
voted aye on renewing the contract. 
But five others— Illinois, Minnesota, 
Northwestern, Ohio State and Wis- 
consin-voted nay. Under the Big 
Ten constitution the 5-5 tie meant 
the failure of the contract renewal 
motion. 

The athletic directors had expect- 
ed the decision all along, for it had 
been brewing since last year. Most of 
them had one lingering hope: that 
individual Big Ten schools would 
still be allowed to dicker, as “inde- 
pendents,” for Rose Bowl appear- 
ances on a year-to-year basis. They 
lost on this, too, 6-4. 

This development, one may under- 
stand, annoyed, saddened and down- 
right roused the directors. In appar- 
ently impromptu retort, they pro- 
posed abolition of all postseason 
competition outside the Big Ten, 
be they football, baseball, track, golf, 
tennis, chess or whatever. The effect, 
a kind of de-emphasis overempha- 
sized, would be to exclude all Big 
Ten athletes from any tournaments 
and meets sponsored by the National 


They Said It 


Collegiate Athletic Association or 
the Amateur Athletic Union. The 
faculty representatives, though as- 
tonished by the idea, agreed. “At 
first we regarded it as just a gesture,” 
said Leslie Bryan of Illinois. “But 
when the directors asked for an exec- 
utive session and it took a serious 
turn, the faculty decided if they 
really meant it, O.K., we’ll go along 
and see what happens.” 

To see what happens one must 
wait until May when the Big Ten 
meets again in East Lansing, Mich. 
The contract with the Rose Bowl is 
now a dead issue, but individual par- 
ticipation in the Rose Bowl and the 
general ban on postseason athletics 
will certainly be challenged by some 
member schools, and both decisions 
may be reversed. Said Big Ten Com- 
missioner Tug Wilson: “We have 
always prided ourselves on a studied, 
careful approach to all situations. 
We never rush into anything half- 
cocked. Right now I'm afraid we 
did.” 

Shape of TV to Come 

T he television viewer does not 
lack for spokesmen. Poll takers, 
the networks and ad men profess to 
know all about him. Why are there 
so many westerns on the air? Be- 
cause the television viewer demands 
them. Why are programs overloaded 
with jarring, often tasteless commer- 
cials? Because the viewer is only too 
happy to pay this slight price for his 
entertainment — and the polls damn 
well say so. 

The broadcasts of the Olympics 
from Squaw Valley gave the televi- 
sion viewer in Boston a chance to 
speak for himself and he seemed to 


be saying something quite different. 
The CBS outlets there decided not to 
carry the programs on both Olympic 
Sundays (one ran a 1937 Robert Tay- 
lor movie instead). So CBS gallantly 
piped these programs to Boston’s 
only noncommercial television sta- 
tion, WGBH-TV without charge. 

Station WGBH-TV is supported 
by funds from Harvard, MIT, the 
Boston Symphony and similar re- 
doubts of culture, but it still depends 
on individual contributions. It never 
expected what would happen when it 
brought Boston the Olympics: eleven 
hundred letters of thanks containing 
$13,000 in gifts. This is striking evi- 
dence of the shape of things to come 
when something like pay television 
arrives and regularly allows the view- 
er to speak for himself. 

Spotting a Trend 

TX7HEN the Madison (Tenn.) High 
** School basketball team trotted 
on court one night last month, those 
in the stands met them with twits, 
taunts, sniggers, sneers, hoots, whis- 
tles, jibes and jeers. Not too polite, 



you’ll warrant, but all the same pret- 
ty understandable. The Madison 
High team’s new uniforms — shirts, 
pants, socks and shoes — were bediz- 
ened with polka dots. 

The background color of the Madi- 
son outfit is a violent, dazzling orange, 
and the rampant dots, black and 
white and one inch across, are evenly 
parceled out 168 to the man. The uni- 
forms cost the school $42 apiece (a 
$15 boost over ordinary uniforms, 
which averages out to a 9c? surcharge 
per polka dot), and the rationale for 
their existence, as best Coach Bill 
Brimm can define it, is this: “I fig- 
ured the crazy things would help 
bring people out.” 

People out they brought, all right, 
and attendance rose 12%. Something 
else rose, too, and that was the team’s 
winning record. Before the new uni- 


nicolai romanov, Russian sports administrator, on the use of oxygen by the 
U.S. Olympic hockey team: “It was not oxygen that made them win. It was 
their skill and the fact they were playing at home.” 

dr. Stanley garn of the Fels Research Institute, on the diet of teen-agers: 
“Frappes, fat-meat hamburgers, bacon and mayonnaise sandwiches may be 
good for the undertaker and bad for the populace.” 

frank bender, basketball coach, after his Seattle boys’ club team was beaten 
103-2: “My boys played their average game— but they just couldn’t hit." 
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forms were introduced, colorless Mad- 
ison had won seven games and lost 
six. Post polka dots it won six, lost 
one. And the sole loss was easy to ex- 
plain: the uniforms were out at the 
cleaners. 

Idea for a Statue, 

A SPORTSMAN named Hank Pearson 
of Seattle has appointed himself 
chairman of an organization called 
the Committee for the Preservation 
of Winter Steelhead Fishermen which 
proposes to rescue the steelhead fish- 
erman from an extinction threatened 
by “increasing number of hydroelec- 
tric dams on our rivers, increased pol- 
lution from industrial wastes and an 
insidious move on the part of women 
to prevent their husbands from going 
fishing at all.” 

As part of this novel conservation 
plan, the committee proposes that a 
statue commemorating this “most 
virile of all fishermen” be erected so 
that future generations may have at 
least a general idea of what the spe- 
cies looked like. 

Chairman Pearson details his idea 
as follows: 

“This effigy will depict the winter 
steelhead fisherman down to the mi- 
nutest detail. It will show him with 
sloppy hat, complete with ear muffs, 
pulled well down over the head. The 
features of the face will be rugged 
and square-jawed. Adding realism, a 
small, clear icicle will be shown ex- 
tending from the nose. The mouth 
will be straight and determined, with 
just a trace of a snarl. The jaw will 
be square and rugged, with a stubble 
of frost-encrusted beard. 

“This statue will show the winter 
steelhead fisherman with several lay- 
ers of bulky clothes. Authenticity 
will be depicted further, with red- 
colored blotches over these garments 
to indicate where the angler has 
smeared surplus salmon eggs from his 
hands. Bits of leader, half a bologna 
sandwich and a wiping rag will ex- 
tend from the pockets. 

“The rest of the ensemble will show 
a pair of sloppy hip boots — one of 
the pair hooked tightly to the pants 
belt, the other hanging halfway down 
to the knee and spilling over with 
water. 

“It is the plan of the committee to 


erect this statue along a riverbank 
with a thick growth of brush and 
trees at its back. In this growth a few 
spinners and cherry bobbers will be 
strategically placed, as well as a num- 
ber of snarled leaders. To add further 
realism to the scene, a small, sputter- 
ing fire will be depicted at the an- 
gler’s feet. 



Dressed Down 

Sometimes he fights in purple trunks, 
Sometimes he fights in red, 

Sometimes he wears no trunks at all. 
Just suitcases instead. 

-Robert Fitch 


“There you have it. Just one more 
thing. As chairman of this commit- 
tee, I feel I should squelch current ru- 
mors that such a statue already exists 
on the Upper Skykomish. Checking 
on this rumor, I found out that this 
statue was in reality a live fisherman, 
frozen into one position. Once thawed 
out, he reacted as any normal steel- 
header would : he chased the commit- 
tee away from his hole.” 

Readers with similar commemora- 
tions to suggest are invited to sub- 
mit them. 

Continued Story 

rriHE North Carolina Wildlife Re- 
sources Commission is the source 
of another of those stories proving 
that hunting is real and earnest, and 
that no one should go into the field 
without a neon suit and a big sign 
flashing, I am a man. In Caldwell 
County, N.C., a man killed a squir- 
rel and was shaking the blood out of 
it. Another hunter, 50 to 100 yards 
removed, shot the hunter. He thought 
the squirrel was alive and the hunter 
was a tree trunk. end 
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SPRING BUDS AND BASEBALL 


W IDESPREAD wintry nonsense to 
the contrary, the thinking man’s 
spring came once again to the U.S. 
last week exactly as advertised. 

Every right-thinking man knows 
that while other countries and other 
climes must wait for the first robin 
or the vernal equinox to signal the 
start of their annual season of hope, 
spring comes to the U.S. when spring 
training comes to baseball. 

It mattered not a catcher’s curse, 
therefore, that the first tender green 
shoots of the astronomer’s spring 
were turning blue with the cold last 
week. To counter them the sports 
pages were gloriously green with the 
tender buds of highly paid rookie- 
dom, the air from the South was su- 
surrant with Stengelese as the Yan- 
kees’ aging mother hen reassured his 
young, and all over the land necks 
ached in sympathy with the stiffen- 
ing neck muscles of the Boston Red 
Sox veteran slugger, Ted Williams. 

A well-intentioned but poorly 
informed Yugoslavian athlete 
(who had better remain name- 
less) recently suggested in the 
interests of global unity that the 
U.S. drop baseball and adopt soc- 
cer as its national game like vir- 
tually every other nation in the 
world. Not a chance. Baseball 
has had many critics recently, 
but it is doubtful if even the 
harshest of them would quickly 
second this motion; baseball is 
as vital and intrinsic a part of the 
U.S. summer as the green grass 
itself. But the best green grass 
does not just happen. It must be 
nurtured and weeded. 

Someone once mourned about 
grand opera that it was not what 
it used to be and was quickly 
brought short by a critic who re- 
marked, “Yes, it ?'s; that’s what’s 
wrong with it.” Much of what’s 
wrong with baseball is that it is 
what it used to be. 

The seasons 1958 and 1959 were 
two of the best in big league his- 
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tory; not because the old game was 
the same as ever, but because it had 
suddenly struck out into pioneer ter- 
ritory, opening up new vistas. The 
season of 1961 gives promise of even 
wider and more drastic changes with 
the advent of a third major league. 
Many fans as well as many of those 
in charge of the national game would 
willingly choke off all change in favor 
of the status quo, just as they would 
willingly have barred expansion to 
the West Coast when the trek to 
California began. 

We are frankly bored with such ob- 
structionist attitudes in baseball, just 
as we and many other fans are be- 
coming increasingly bored with the 
annual spring crop of cliffhanging 
would-be holdouts. The holdout is a 
relic of another day when the sports 
fan had little else to read or to think 
about in the long dreary stretch be- 
tween seasons but the future and se- 
curity of his favorites. Now he him- 


BUSINESSMAN BEGINS SPRING TRAINING 



self is often too busy skiing or skin- 
diving off Bermuda, following bas- 
ketball or practicing his putts to be 
seduced and beguiled by such plainly 
concocted melodrama. Besides, he 
knows that any star already has se- 
curity by way of the game’s new “re- 
siduals’ ’ — bowling alleys, restaurants, 
saloons, endorsements, guest shots. 
The fact that Mickey Mantle is now 
an official holdout for the first time 
in his career adds little to the luster 
of the Yankee legend or to Mickey’s 
stature as a national hero. On the day 
the Yanks began training, Mickey 
was happily totting up the books 
in his profitable bowling alley in 
Dallas and sulking over a reported 
$15,000 cut in the salary offered by 
Yankee General Manager George 
Weiss. “I’ve been waiting for them 
to call,” said Mickey, refusing to 
leave Dallas. “The time has come 
for Mantle to grow up,” said Weiss. 
“He must be made aware of the fact 
that a deal like ours demands 
man-to-man conversation, not 
dickering over a telephone.” 

The fact is that at Mickey’s 
prices ($75,000 last season), a few 
dollars more or less are of as little 
interest to the average fan as the 
taxes paid on Yankee Stadium. 

There was a time when the 
Yankees were the greatest thing 
in baseball and Mickey was the 
greatest thing on the Yankees. A 
glance at last year suggests that 
this is no longer the case. It is not 
inconceivable that some future 
score card may show Joe Blow 
and the Buffalo Bisons of the 
Continental League outstripping 
them both. If Mr. Weiss, Mr. 
Mantle and a hundred other big 
league baseballers are really in- 
terested in keeping their franchise 
with the American people’s in- 
terest, they would do well to stop 
haggling, stop counting pennies 
and start playing ball. That’s 
what the big league ball fans 
want from the game. end 



In Pago-Pago, they say a highball’s 
‘mellow-mellow” with Seven-Up! 


The point is — 7-Up highballs are that mellow ! 

Deliciously mellow. Sipping mellow. 

Seven-Up is the mixer that coaxes your whiskey — any 
whiskey — into tasting its best, its smoothest. So what you 
don’t get is harshness. What you do get is heartiness. 

The fine, rich whiskey flavor a highball should have. 

We hope you know all this. We hope you’ve already had the 
pleasure of a 7-Up highball. If not — we hope you will — soon. 


Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 





• FIRESTONE FIRST FOR 30TH CONSECUTIVE TIME IN GRUELING JULY 4TH PIKES PEAK RACE. 


At Pikes Peak, speedway- proved 
for your turnpike safety 



CHAMPION IN 
EVERY TEST OF 

TIRE SAFETY 

Winner for thp 30th consecutive year 
over the cliff-hanging curves and 
grades of the famed Pikes Peak July 
4th race— Firestone tires! Firestones 
blazed a new racing car record of 
13:36.5 over the tire-mauling 12.42 
miles of flying dirt and gravel that 
constitute this track. They swept 
sports and stock car competitions, too, 
further establishing themselves as the 
No. 1 favorites for road-gripping 
safety on all speedways and highways. 

Racing and speedway events are just 
one of seven unmatched “torture 
tests” that Firestones are put through 
continuously . . . tests that total more 
than 425 million miles of yearly driv- 
ing under every conceivable condition, 
for your ever-improved tire safety on 
road and turnpike. And now, score 
another Firestone first: 

FIRESTONE RUBBER-X/OI 

An extraordinary new softer-riding yet 
longer-wearing tread rubber. Firestone 
Rubber-X-101 virtually eliminates 
tire whine. And you can easily get 
from Jt,000 to 5,000 additional miles of 
motoring— at regular tire prices! Why 
pay more and get less? Get test-proved, 
best-proved Firestone tires with exclu- 
sive Firestone Rubber-X-101 at your 
nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 



TEST-PROVED FIRESTONE 
TIRES ARE THE BEST PROVED 
TIRES ON THE ROAD ! 



PROVED in never-ending turnpike tests 



PROVED on world's fastest test track 





PROVED on the steepest mountain turns 



PROVED on abrasive stone and gravel 


... 

PROVED on burning desert roads 











J & F MOHARA and MOHARA-LITE suits get you out of a hot situation anywhere. 


A great classic, Mohara; fine worsted wool and silky mohair with a cool luster and superb talent for holding its 
shape. Mohara-Lite is a brand-new idea. Dacron* polyester has been added to worsted wool and mohair, 
weight subtracted; it’s your suit for the very hottest days. Both 
fabrics are woven by Pacific. J & F tailors them with respect for 
their unique qualities. Suits, $55; two trouser suits, $69.95. 


Pneific 


I COMPANY 


urimuioi 


For name of your J & F Mohara & Mohara-Lite dealer, write Dept. 3A, Pacific Mills, 261 5th Ave., N. Y. 16. A Division of Burlington Industries 
*dupont's t.m. 


THE TEST OF THE 
NATION’S BEST 


Basketball’s title tournament 
begins, and the goal is 
San Francisco’s Cow Palace 

I F California and Ohio State meet 
in the final round of the national 
college basketball championships the 
night of March 19 —an entirely rea- 
sonable prospect— one of the classic 
patterns in sport will be on display 
once again. It will be Tunney against 
Dempsey all over, Riggs against 
Budge, the White Sox “Hitless Won- 
ders” against the Cubs. In other 
words, boxer versus slugger, great de- 
fense opposed to great offense. 

California leads the nation in con- 
taining rival scoring, and Ohio State 
leads in points per game. Logically 


by JEREMIAH TAX 


enough, their playing styles are com- 
pletely different. California uses its 
rebounding power to upset its rivals 
by forcing them to play at Califor- 
nia’s deliberate tempo. Ohio State 
uses its superb control of the back- 
boards to fast-break endlessly, de- 
stroying the opposition’s defense by 
simply running away from it. Both 
teams have individual stars— Darrall 
Imhoff at Cal, Jerry Lucas at Ohio 
State— but their court styles place 
great reliance on team play. For this 
reason, skill and confidence run deep 
in both squads, which is not true of 
teams whose main burden is carried 
by one man— Cincinnati’s Oscar 
Robertson, West Virginia’s Jerry 
West. California is a veteran crew, 
coached by that wily old hand, Pete 


Newell. Ohio State is largely a soph- 
omore team, coached by youthful 
Fred Taylor, in his sophomore year 
in the big time. From every angle, and 
whoever won, this would be a fasci- 
nating final contest (if it took place). 
Who would win? Precedent provides 
few clues. Slugger Budge beat boxer 
Riggs in most of their matches. But 
Tunney beat Dempsey in both bouts, 
of course, and the White Sox beat the 
Cubs, in their World Series 4-2. 
The vast majority of expert opinion 
would undoubtedly favor California, 
first because Cal has a great stake in 
the outcome as defending champion 
and second because Pete Newell has 
a genius for instilling self-discipline 
in his players— this is an especially 
valuable asset in the pressure of tour- 
nament basketball. But California 
might indeed be the better of the two 
and still lose this one game. And 
the plausibility of such an “upset” 
adds savor to this possible cham- 
pionship final. 

What might prevent the meeting? 
What interloper will eliminate either 
Cal or State— or both— before the 
final round? As the official NCAA 
draw ( following page) shows, Cal 
should have little trouble in its first 
two games, against Idaho State and 
the West Coast Conference cham- 
pion, both apparently out of their 
continued 


THE NATION’S TOP TEAMS 






BRADLEY 


CALIFORNIA 


CINCINNATI 


GEORGIA TECH 


INDIANA 


Southeastern 
W 19, L 3 
Coach Eaves 

No height, no real 
bench, little versatil- 
ity, but a perfect ex- 
ample of how far pre- 
cise execution of a 
few plays can take a 
team. Best shooting 
percentage in nation 
because excellent dis- 
cipline prohibits all 
but good attempts. 


Missouri Valley 
W 24, L 2 
Coach Orsborn 

Would surely have 
tied for Valley title if 
Guard Bobby Mason 
hadn’t used up eligi- 
bility by midseason. 
Varied offense based 
on balanced fire pow- 
er, but oddly weak at 
the free-throw line. 
Starters free-lance 
well if offense stalls. 


Big Five 
W 24, L 1 
Coach Newell 

Overwhelming board 
control by rmhoff 
and Bill McClintock 
plus traditionally 
tight Newell defense 
limits rivals to a min- 
imum of shots. De- 
liberate offense works 
so well because scor- 
ing power is spread 
through squad. 


Missouri Valley 
W 25, L 1 
Coach Smith 

Robertson an incal- 
culable psychological 
hazard to rivals be- 
cause of playmaking 
skill in addition to 
ability to score from 
any position on floor. 
Ralph Davis one of 
nation's best guards. 
Have trouble han- 
dling control style. 


Southeastern 


Coach Hyder 

Defense key to team 
success because at- 
tack is two-man af- 
fair featuring Kaiser 
outside, Dave Den- 
ton inside. Spread of- 
fense sets up quick 
drives by Denton and 
Bobby Dews, and 
close work by Wayne 
Richards. 


Big Ten 
W 20, L 4 
Coach McCracken 

Great collection of 
talent that could not 
get untracked at sea- 
son’s start but fin- 
ished with a rush. Ex- 
cellent size, speed, 
shooting but weak 
defensively until it 
mastered a tight 2 3 
zone. Bellamy a top 
pro prospect. 
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NATION'S BEST continued 


EAST REGIONALS 


N.Y., March 8 

1 



St. Joseph's I» 


Connecticut 

X.Y., March 8 
NYU 


West Va 

X.Y.. March ft 
Navy. 


MIDEAST REGIONALS 


Ohio U 

Lexington, March 8 
Notre Dame 


W. Kentucky 

Lexington, March 8 
Miami (Fla.> 


MIDWEST REGIONALS 


Charlotte. March 12 


Charlotte, March 1 1 


San Francisco, March 18 


Louisville, March 11 
Ga. Tech 


Louisville. March 12 


Louisville. March 11 
Ohio St 


THIRD PLACE 

San F rancisco 


Texas 

Man., Ka«S.. Mar . 11 | 

Big Eight Champion 1 

Manhattan, March 12 


Chicago, March 7 

| 





WEST REGIONALS 

San Francisco, Mar. 



San Francisco, Mar. 8 

1 - 



W. Coast Conf. Champion...! 


New Mexico St 

Corvallis, Ore., Mar. 9 

Oregon U. 

Utah 

Provo, Utah, March 7 
USC 


Seattle, March 12 


Seattle, March It 


NATIONAL 

CHAMPION 

March 19 


official pairing for the 22nd annual NCAA tournament lists 14 conference cham- 
pions, 11 at-large entries competing for title. Try to keep your own record, insert scores. 


class. Then, in Seattle, Cal should 
face Utah or USC. It has already 
beaten USC three out of four times, 
but Utah would cause considerably 
more trouble. Jack Gardner’s Utah 
teams have made three trips to the 
N CAA in the past five years, and each 
time they have been unlucky enough 
to meet the eventual champion in an 
early round. Utah was humiliated by 
Cal in the tournament last year; it is 
a much better team now, though its 
defense is still erratic. Cal plays de- 
liberately for the good shot and will 
very likely force Utah into costly 
defensive errors. That alone should 
decide the issue. 

The final hurdle for Newell’s men 
will come in San Francisco’s Cow 
Palace in the semifinal round — likely 
a game with Cincinnati— and this is 
another probable highlight of the 
tournament. The same two teams 
met in the semifinals at Louisville 
last year and Cal put on one of the 
finest displays of defensive skill in the 
history of college ball. Cincinnati 
played the first nine minutes of the 
second half without scoring a field 
goal; Robertson got just one in the 
whole second half. Cincinnati fin- 
ished with 58 points, 26 below its 
season’s average. 

One big difference in Cincinnati 
this year is the presence of a center, 





KANSAS 


Big Eight 
W 17, L 8 
Coach Harp 

After disappointing 
start, two regulars 
became ineligible but 
fine patching job by 
Harp led to strong 
finish. Inferior shoot- 
ing balanced by good 
defense, boardwork 
of Hightower, Bill 
Bridges. Most key 
men back next year. 



NEW YORK U. 


Independent 
W19, L 3 
Coach Rossini 

A tall, strong front 
court and a pair of 
elusive guards assure 
floor balance. San- 
ders very deceptive 
in close. Much fire- 
power, but defense 
the key to success. 
Ray Paprocky and 
Russ Cunningham 
are quick ball hawks. 
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6-foot-9 Paul Hogue, just about the 
size of Cal’s Imhoff. But in no other 
way does Hogue yet measure up to 
Imhoff. He is far less quick afoot 
and, even more critically, his hands 
are slower. This is why he often gets 
into foul trouble early in a game. 
The feeling here is that it will require 
much more of a team efFort, offen- 
sively, than Cincinnati can offer to 
beat California. 

In its half of the draw, Ohio State 
should also encounter little difficulty 
in the first few games. Neither Miami 
nor Western Kentucky has the of- 
fensive power to match it point for 
point even if State throws up the 
feeblest of defenses. Two of the pos- 
sible opponents in the next round— 
Ohio U. and Notre Dame — have been 
beaten by teams that Ohio State has 
whipped decisively. The last is Geor- 
gia Tech, which has nowhere near 
the speed to keep up with Lucas & 
Co. and has only two players of 
the caliber of State’s regulars— Roger 
Kaiser and Dave Denton. So the rub 
for Ohio State, as for California, comes 
in the semifinals in San Francisco. 

Reason dictates that the team to 
face State in the Cow Palace will be 
either West Virginia or Duke, with 
all the others falling by the wayside 
in the most evenly matched of re- 
gional playoffs. Only NYU appears 
to have a chance of pulling an upset 
here, and it has already lost to West 


Virginia by 29 points. Though this 
game was played in Morgantown, 
still the margin of West Virginia’s su- 
periority was too great to be laid to 
a home-court advantage. 

Of these two possible opponents, 
Ohio State would likely have more 
trouble with West Virginia, which 
would give it the tougher battle on 
the boards. If State cannot get a big 
share of the rebounds its most po- 
tent offensive weapon, the fast break, 
becomes ineffective. State would, of 
course, have its hands full trying to 
contain Jerry West. He is college 
basketball’s Sugar Ray Robinson — 
inch for inch (at 6 feet 3) the best 
player in the land. But he is at the 
end of a long regular season (and the 
Southern Conference tournament) 
during which he has played a great 
deal of every game, his nose has now 
been broken twice and he must cover 
it with a mask on the court, and West 
Virginia does not appear to have the 
bench or the balance to beat Ohio 
State at its best. 

Duke, the other possibility, is rid- 
ing the crest of a late-season drive 
but has no adequate reserves for the 
six men who have played most of its 
games— a major handicap in tourna- 
ment basketball. 

Not all the best teams in the U.S. 
—Sports Illustrated’s top 16 are 
listed on these pages— will play in the 
continued 



NORTH 
CAROLINA U. 
Atlantic Coast 
W18, LG 
Coach McGuire 

Same lack of “killer 
instinct” that caused 
NCAA loss last year 
still plagues team. 
Otherwise, first-rate 
balance, depth and 
skill. Shaffer, Doug 
Moe work post area 
well, York Larese top 
outside shooter. Pre- 
fers 1-3-1 zone. 


OHIO STATE 


Big Ten 
W 21, L 3 
Coach Taylor 

Big, fast, deep and 
deadeye shots, hit- 
ting close to 50% on 
field goals, the na- 
tion's top scorers. 
Powerful on boards, 
leading to fast breaks 
that stun rivals. Has 
20-point-average 
margin over all op- 
ponents for year. 


ST. JOHN’S 

Independent 
W 17, L7 
Coach Lapchlck 

Occasionally lapses 
into error-filled play 
because of inexperi- 
ence of sophomores, 
has well-balanced 
personnel, good size, 
speed and deception. 
Key is improvement 
of center Leroy El- 
lis. May be the East’s 
best next season. 


ST. LOUIS 

Missouri Valley 
tV 19, L 7 
Coach Benington 

Probably tallest first- 
rank front line in na- 
tion, plays deliberate 
style, working ball 
into Nordmann in 
close. Lacks over-all 
speed but often slows 
opposition with fine 
defense. Not enough 
outside shooting to 
keep rivals spread. 



101 Strings interpret 
the musical Soul of 
Spain on this exciting 
-t new STEREO TAPE by 

bel canto 


Hear it on 2-track or 4- 
sjj&iM track reel-to-reel or new 
tape cartridges. Write for 
M gy Catalog F of over 100 

i&jigl Bel Canto releases. 


Bel Canto Stereophonic Recordings 

a subsidiary of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 

1977-1985 McAllister Avenue 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 



KEEP SLIM — Enjoy a 



Battle Creek RO-TRIM 

HERE'S CONVENIENT 
BODY-CONDITIONING 


JO Day User's Trial — Write 




Batik C/wek 


EQUIPMENT CO. 

Battle Creek Z-59, Mich. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY— No obligation 
Please send me FREE Literature on RO-TRIM 
ond Booklet "Be Good to Vourself." 


Zone 
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GetMoie Vm- 

Hcu/eMou Tim 



on new, speedy, sporty 


Wheel Uv/iAe 

SUBURBAN TRACTOR 


22 e 


. attaching yard 
and garden tools 
include rotary 
mower, snow plow, 


rotary tiller, all- 
purpose dump 
trailer, 4-ft. trailing 
lawn rake . . . 


and 3-gang reel 
mower that cuts 
5-ft. swath ... all 
for . . . 



NATION’S BEST continued. 

NCAA tournament, of course, since 
only the winning team in each major 
conference is eligible. Thus, Cincin- 
nati represents the Missouri Valley 
in the NCAA, but Bradley and St. 
Louis will play in the National Invi- 
tational Tournament in New York’s 
Madison Square Garden. The same 
applies to the Skyline’s second-place 
team, Utah State, and to independ- 
ent St. John’s. 

One feature of this year’s NCAA 
tournament that has already caused 
considerable critical comment in 
coaching circles— and does appear to 
be unfair — is the fact that three for- 
mer members of the defunct Pacific 
Coast Conference have been invited 
—California, USC and Oregon State. 
No one disputes Cal’s right to ap- 
pear, but the inclusion of the other 
two can be logically attacked. Ore- 
gon State has been invited as an at- 
large member because it has been 
functioning this season as an in- 
dependent. USC has been part of 
a loose association of former PCC 
members who call themselves the Big 
Five. But since a conference must 
have at least six schools in order to be 
recognized officially by the NCAA, 
USC has also been invited as an at- 
large team. Obviously, as far as bas- 
ketball is concerned, it is to the ad- 
vantage of all three schools never to 


join a recognized conference and con- 
tinue to be eligible for at-large berths 
in the championship tournament. It 
would appear that the proper solu- 
tion for the NCAA would be to cut 
down on West Coast at-large entries 
and simply have fewer teams in the 
western half of the draw. 

Despite this minor disturbance, 
the tournament cannot fail to be a 
success artistically and financially. 
All four regional championships cities 
— Charlotte (N.C.), Louisville, Man- 
hattan (Kan.) and Seattle— have al- 
ready demonstrated in previous tour- 
naments that local basketball inter- 
est is as high as anywhere, and cer- 
tainly the Cow Palace will be sold 
out well in advance of the final two 
nights. 

The sport has grown tremendous- 
ly in the past few years. Many proofs 
can be offered to support this — in- 
creased attendance (from 10 million 
to 15 million in the last five years), 
the flock of new, magnificent sta- 
diums, the number of coaching and 
player clinics. But surest of all is 
the fact that today the competition 
among 1,000-odd colleges for good 
high school players matches the mad 
scramble for football players. Hardly 
a school has still to discover that 
winning basketball pays off in pres- 
tige and in cold cash. Basketball is 
now a major sport at more schools 
than any other activity. end 


Breeze thru yard jobs in the snappy, 
happy way . . . on wonderful Wheel 
Horse Suburban Tractor. Mowing lawn, 
plowing garden, clearing snow . . . every 
job’s easy to do ... easier on YOU. 
Just hop on and hook up. It's sure 
pleasure to run Wheel Horse. A BIG 
tractor in every way but size. You sit 
soft, turn sharp, shift smooth. Exclu- 
sive all-gear drive ... 4 gear selections 
. . . speeds to 6 mph. Auto-type geared 
steering . . . one pedal clutch and brake. 
Hi horsepower engine with unmatched 
gear-reduction develop power to spare. 
Tractor-type tires provide sure traction 
under weight of all-steel body. Fun- 
work Wheel Horse NOW! 


To test-drive Wheel Horse, with no 
obligation, call your Wheel Horse 
dealer. Write TODAY 
for his name and free, 
complete literature. 

WHEEL HORSE 
PRODUCTS 

51480 U. S. 31 
South Bend 17, Indiana 

SUBURBAN 

Wheel HufiAe 

YARD and GARDEN 
TRACTOR 





UTAH 

Skyline 
W 24, L 2 

Coach Gardner 

A potentially great 
crew just beginning 
to learn its defensive 
lessons. Very deep 
and strong, with ex- 
plosive firepower led 
by fine hooker Mc- 
Gill, expert free- 
lancer Allen Holmes, 
outside shooters Joe 
Morton, Bill Cowan. 


UTAH STATE 

Skyline 
W 22, L 4 

Coach Baker 

Lack of depth a fatal 
weakness over long 
season, but first six 
form very smooth 
combination featur- 
ing crisp passing into 
close-in scoring po- 
sitions. Only fair size 
compensated for by 
aggressive board- 
work of three men. 


WAKE FOREST 

Atlantic Coast 
W 21, L 7 

Coach McKinney 

Progress of sopho- 
mores key to fine 
stretch run . Excellent 
size, rebounding and 
shooting accuracy. 
Center Chappell, 
Guard Billy Packer. 
Forward Dave Budd 

others erratic. Real 
power in front line. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Southern 
W 24, L 4 

Coach Schaus 

Lacks rebounding 
strength and bench 
of last year’s NCAA 
finalists but still has 
West, an all-court, 
all-round marvel who 
can rout a rival club 
singlehanded. Guards 
Lee Patrone and Jim 
Warren now showing 
hot hands outside. 
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CARLI NG 


How to win friends and affluent people 

Simple, really. When entertaining guests with a thirst for pleasure, pour hearty 
Carling Red Cap Ale. Red Cap is laced with an extra measure of tangy, 
aromatic hops for the bold, brawny, body-full flavor you won’t soon forget. 
Serve Carling Red Cap Ale— it’ll serve you proudly. 

The Best Brews in the World come from Carling • bed cap ale • black label beer 

©I960. The Cerllng Brewing: Co. . Cleveland. Ohio— Atlento. Go.— Belleville. Ill,— Frnnkenmulh. Mich.— Natick. Mess— Tncome. Wnsh. 




McGregor jackets are created for action and 


McGregor announces all-new Air-Conditioned Jacket — plus 
1960 version of popular Iradoc Easy Swin g 

Blast out of a sand trap and still feel cool — in the new McGregor 
Air-Conditioned Jacket! Special yoke design circulates fresh air 
through lightweight mesh, keeps you cool as a breeze. Shower- 
resistant fabric is wash ’n wear, too. Also try the 1960 McGregor 
Iradoc Easy Swing with knit underarms for freedom of action. 

See McGregor jackets for pros, duffers, and spectators — at your 
favorite men’s store or department store today! 

JACKET ON THIS PAGE: 65% "DACRON" POLYESTER FIBER, 35% COTTON. Also boy-sized, fcoy-priced. Mode in Canada, loo. McGregOr-Doniger, Inc., New York 19, N.Y. 






IRA DOC EASY SWING JACKET — Breeze-cool, featherlight. Knit underarms for freedom of action. Knit inset collar. About $15.95. 


MADE WITH “DACRON” TO KEEP YOU LOOKING NEAT 

"Dacron” makes these good-looking jackets rugged, wrinkle-resistant 
and wash ’n' wear. . . little, if any, ironing is ever needed! 

No matter what your score, you’ll look and feel like a champion 
in jackets made with "Dacron”* polyester fiber. For "Dacron” 
keeps jackets looking fresh right through the roughest game. 

^'Dacron” also makes them- wash V wear. Just drip-dry, and 
they’re ready to wear again. Get yourself one of these good- 
looking jackets made with '’Dacron” today. Its. lightweight 
comfort might even improve your game! 

JACKET ON THIS PAGE: 75% ‘'DACRON” POLYESTER FIBER, 25% COTTON 


DACRON 

POLYESTER FIBER 
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BETTER THINGS FOR 8ETTER LIVING. . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 



See the Dinah Shore Chevy Show Sunday, NBC-TV — The Pat Boone Chevy Showroom weekly, ABC-TV 
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Small wonder— with a wonderful ride! 


In a Corvair even a ho-hum trip through town can be a happy experience. You 
not only don’t mind the traffic, it’s kind of a challenge to your Corvair’s light- 
hearted handling and nimble reflexes. Same goes for parking. You’ll get a real 
boot out of driving this car. And practical, too. Air-cooled rear engine (no 


water, no antifreeze). Virtually flat floor. Independent suspension at all four 
wheels. Low price. Little gas. And a fold-down rear seat is s^fndard' But we 
know why you’ll really want a Corvair. Just drive one and IflfJw, too. 


A magician on mileage, your gas Engine’s in the rear . . . where Fold-down rear seat. Converts 

dollars will now go farther ... it belorfgs in a compact car. . . into a station sedan with a 

because the Corvair delivers mi lei ^ to g lire you nimbler handling, greater total 17.6 cu. ft. of extra storage 

and miles and miles per gallon. traction, better 4-wheel braking. space behind front seat. 


Unipack power team. Wraps 
engine, transmission and drive gears 
into one compact package . . . 
lakes less room, leaves you more. 


Four models. Practical four-door 
or sleek new two-door in standard 
or de luxe versions. 

Trunk’s up front. Plenty 
of luggage space under the hood, 
where it's convenient to get to. 


Independent suspension 
at all 4 wheels. Coil springs at each 
and every wheel take bumps with 
independent knee-action for a ride 
that rivals the costliest cat 


Choice of automatic or 
manual transmission. You ci 
have PowergUde* or a smooth- 
shifting Synchro-Mesh standard 
transmission. 

*Optional at extra cost 


All at a practical kind of price. 
Check your dealer on the short, 
sweet details.... Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


the happiest driving compact car ^ 

corvair 
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boxing /Martin Kane 


Overmatched, the NBA 
concedes to Archie 


Light Heavy Champ Moore, 
with aid from his corner, 
wins back the undisputed title 


W HEN the National Boxing Associ- 
ation observed St. Valentine’s 
Day last month by withdrawing rec- 
ognition of Archie Moore as light 
heavyweight champion, the national 
reaction was as if it had sent one of 
those sick-humor valentines to a 
bishop. Everybody laughed but 
Archie, who knows how to take ad- 
vantage of a situation like that. Hav- 
ing learned a bit about acting by play- 
ing Jim in The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn, and aware that no other 
champion has more friends, Old Arch 
cunningly played Camille. Coughing 
up tomato ketchup, he took to his bed 
and, rolling his big brown eyes in an- 
guish, issued a few thoughtfully com- 
posed dying statements. His manager, 
Doc Kearns, took the cue from Arch 
and sobbed that he would demand 
justice from the United Nations, or 
maybe Jimmy Hoffa. In all public 
utterances, both men innocently mis- 
pronounced the name of the NBA 
president, Tony Maceroni, as if it 
were spelled Macaroni. Some ribald 
humor was extracted from the fact 
that Maceroni is an undertaker. 

By the time these two magnificent 
con men were through with the NBA, 
that badgered body, rocked by the 
recent resignation of California, was 
wishing it had kept its big mouth 
shut. The specious excuse for depriv- 
ing Archie of his title was that he had 
not signed to defend it within the 
mandatory, but usually dilatory, six- 
month period and that, specifically, 
he had ignored the NBA order that 
he defend it against Harold Johnson 
and no other. 


As the NBA well knows, it’s a rare 
champion who defends every six 
months nowadays, and it is all but un- 
precedented for a commission to in- 
sist on a particular opponent. Usual- 
ly three top challengers are designat- 
ed and the champion is ordered to 
take his pick from among them. The 
reason for this is that a promoter, and 
a champion as well, must have a little 
bargaining leeway. Some challengers, 
like Johnson, just don’t draw well; 
indeed, Johnson draws so poorly that 
he was able to get only two fights in 
1959. His style just does not bring a 
crowd up cheering from its seats. And 
Archie has beaten Johnson four times 
in five fights. 

PENNSYLVANIA PRESSURE 

The real, not the phony, reason for 
the NBA’s insistence on Johnson is 
that he is a Philadelphian, and the 
Pennsylvania boxing commission 
lately has been showing signs that it 
might follow California out of the 
NBA. Pennsylvania has not had a big 
fight since its commission a few years 
ago enlisted in a campaign against 
mobsters. Immediately Pennsylvania 
became forbidden territory to the mob 
guys and their friend, James D. Nor- 
ris. The boycott seems to be still in 
effect, and the commission seems to 
be under some pressure to bring a big 
fight into the state. 

So the decision to strip Archie of 
his title was patently a political sop 
to Pennsylvania. 

Unsupported by anyone who under- 
stood the motives behind its precipi- 
tate action, the NBA was counter- 
punched silly. This weekend its execu- 
tive committee met in New York to 
study how it could extricate itself from 
its self-made cul-de-sac. 

Who showed it the way out? Archie 
continued 
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The books are traditional drink 
recipe books. The delicate sub- 
ject is how to make a Martini— 
probably the world’s most popu- 
lar (and controversial) cocktail. 
Controversy to the contrary, the 
books do acknowledge Gordon’s 
Gin to be the original base of a 
classic Martini ... as well as many 
other classic Gin drinks. It was 
the subtle dryness and delicate 
flavor of Gordon’s Gin that in- 
spired the Martini. First distilled 
in 1769 — still traditionally dis- 
tilled for authentic quality! 
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fort brings out the best in 
people. It creates its own de- 
mands and challenges — its own 
rare atmosphere and mood. 
Sport is a world where body 
and soul respond naturally to 
the lure of new, undiscovered 
things, where memory easily 
recalls old, familiar friends, 
where imagination conjures up 
new and exciting horizons. 
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continued 

and Doc showed it the way out. Like 
Napoleon, Kearns is a master at giv- 
ing the enemy a road to retreat along. 
Admitted late in the day to the execu- 
tive session, Kearns blandly apolo- 
gized to the committee for having 
kept it in the dark about Archie’s 
plans. While the NBA was threaten- 
ing expulsion, he explained, he and 
Archie had been in the thick of nego- 
tiations of a most delicate nature, pre- 
mature revelation of which could have 
wrecked them. They had been nego- 
tiating, on the one hand, for a defense 
against Erich Schoppner of Germany, 
ranked No. 2 behind Johnson, and, on 
the other hand, for a shot at Ingemar 
Johansson’s heavyweight title. When 
it seemed that the Johansson shot 
would be unavailable they had closed 
with Humbert J. Fugazy, presump- 
tive promoter of the Johansson- 
Patterson fight, for a Moore-Schopp- 
ner match. 

The NBA breathed a sigh of relief. 
The way to retreat was now open. It 
could save its face, though its rear 
might be chewed up a little. Kearns 
had apologized, had he not? 

Sternly, with Pennsylvania in dour 
dissent, the NBA announced it was 
withdrawing its withdrawal, provid- 
ed that Moore and Schoppner posted 
bonds of $5,000 apiece to guarantee 
that the winner would sign to meet 
Harold Johnson, provided that Har- 
old Johnson still is the No. 1 chal- 
lenger after Moore and Schoppner 
get through with each other. 

The Moore-Schoppner fight is ex- 
pected to take place this summer at 
Roosevelt Stadium in Jersey City, 
N.J. There will almost certainly be 
a return-bout clause to cover Archie 
in the event that Schoppner wins, 
and in that case Harold Johnson 
would seem to be at least a year away 
from his chance at the title. 

The NBA then picked up another 
thorny rose — the problem of what to 
do about Hurricane Jackson. After 
Eddie Machen brutally battered him 
into a lOth-round TKO in November 
1957, Jackson was banned in Cali- 
fornia and New York. At that time 
California was still in the NBA and 
sister NBA states were presumed to 
honor the ban, but Jackson managed 
to get a few fights in such outposts as 
Boise, Idaho and Sherbrooke, Que- 
bec. Now California is out of the 
NBA, and that organization was will- 


ing to take a second look at Hurri- 
cane's situation. 

George Gainford, who had picked 
up Hurricane’s contract, presented 
the testimony of five physicians that 
the boxer was in fine physical condi- 
tion, thus begging the question. The 
problem is not Hurricane Jackson’s 
physical condition, which must be 
superb or he would not have been 
able to survive such beatings as he 
endured at the hands of Machen and 
Floyd Patterson, but his retarded 
mental condition. As Patterson once 



forlorn challenger Harold Johnson 
must await his new chance at champion. 

said, “Some day a few years from 
now they’ll point a finger at Jack- 
son and say he’s punch-drunk. Then 
they’ll blame boxing for it. But I 
knew him well before he had more 
than some preliminary fights. Boxing 
has nothing to do with it.’’ 

Gainford promised that he would 
not overmatch Jackson against the 
likes of Patterson and Machen, and 
that he would retire the fighter if he 
showed signs of being hurt. The NBA 
then tossed the hot biscuit to the 
Pennsylvania commission, with a 
flattering request that it give Jackson 
still another physical examination by 
its highly regarded medical board. 
Pennsylvania’s A1 Klein said he 
would be glad to oblige. 

As for Archie, he sent word from his 
Salt Mine training camp near San 
Diego that all was forgiven and the 
NBA can come home now if it likes. 
He has withdrawn his refusal to rec- 
ognize the NBA, end 
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FIAT IS DIFFERENT . . . THE DIFFERENCE IS QUALITY. Those who know fine motor cars 
know Fiat’s heritage. Discriminating owners have acclaimed it for 60 years. Today, for all its 
sensible economy, Fiat is more than just another production car. It’s engineered to respond 
nimbly . . . crafted carefully for undisputed value . . . planned for the most driving pleasure. 
18 models, 6 series — sedans, sportcars, station wagons. Series 500 gives up to 53 mpg. Sug- 
gested price: $1098 p.o.e.. New York, plus $25 make-ready charge. Shown: Series 1100 
sedan — $1743 suggested price p.o.e., New York, plus $35 make-ready charge. See your dealer. 
Or write or phone Fiat Motor Company, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 36. Longacre 5-7034 . . . 
In Canada : Fiat Motors of Canada, Limited, 321 Bloor Street East, Toronto 5, Ontario . . . FIAT 

European Delivery: for sales or rentals see Fiat Motor Co., Inc., Overseas Assistance at address above, your Fiat dealer or travel agent. 
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Swinging 
down the 
Lane 

Alleys have become lanes, and a 
strong appeal to the family trade has 
made bowling a $1 billion industry 


B ig, bright, clean and colorful, packed with kids 
and their parents, the modern bowling establish- 
ment is a vivid contrast to its counterpart of the recent 
past. The alleys of only 10 years ago presented a picture 
of dust and gloom where a predominantly adult male 
clientele scowled over heavily scuffed boards and, 
crouching in the dark compartments behind their bat- 
tered pins, the pin boys scowled back. 

Nowadays nobody scowls. The pin boy has been re- 
placed by an automatic device credited with triggering 
bowling’s amazing growth into a $l-billion-a-year busi- 
ness. Delighted bowling alley proprietors, many of them 
name athletes like the six below, pictured when they 
attended a Brunswick-Balke-Collender sales conven- 
tion, are pulling in as much as 13% profit on their in- 
vestments. Shares of the two major equipment sup- 
pliers, American Machine & Foundry and Brunswick, are 
riding high in a stock market that is generally low. The 
happiest social factor is bowling’s powerful appeal to 
the young. Ten years ago the American Junior Bowling 
Congress, for bowlers 18 years and under, had only 
24,000 members but today it lists more than 300,000. 
The fact that mother and dad also get a kick out of the 
game has given bowling a population explosion all its 
own. With 26 million bowlers in the U.S.,it ranks as one 
of this country’s most popular participant sports. As the 
color pictures on these pages indicate, bowling is a family 
bvent that may soon draw better than Sunday dinner. 


CHATTER AND FUN are enjoyed by youthful bowlers ► 
at the UU-lane Cotton Bowling Palace in Dallas, which in- 
cludes nursery, barber shop, beauty salon and restaurant. 



family sports iools and new proprietors include football’s baseball's Mickey Mantle, Stan Musial and Yogi Berra. All 
Bobby Layne and L. G. Dupre, bowling’s Don Carter and wear mortarboards, swap equipment at Brunswick convention. 
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TOTS AND TEEN-AGERS abound in Dallas alleys. Above: Nancy Kay 
Ganner, 6, helps her father’s friend, Raymond Ballentine, keep score. 
Opposite: two youngsters talk while others prepare to bowl and check scores. 





Wear the DC-8 and you are ready for 
weeks of travel. This unique suit is year 
’round weight . . . feels rich, soft, light. 
And here’s the pay-off— it holds its crease, 
fights wrinkles, “hangs out” fast, wearing 
after wearing. The fabric is a brand new 
weaving of 55% Dacron* *-45% worsted 
especially developed for this Age of Trav- 
el. Extra attraction— the DC-8 features 
Balanced Tailoring— found only in Timely 
Clothes— so it will keep its looks extra sea- 
sons. Timely Clothes, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
'Ba&tmcict ■moJwA, 

TIMELY, * CLOTHES 


THE 

MODERN 
TRAVELER 
TAKES JUST 
ONE SUIT: 
THE DC-8' 


*Named for the famous Douglas DC-8 jetlir, 

"DuPont's polyester fiber 
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The master traders 


Others have the reputation, but 

the Giants, year in and 

year out, make the best trades 

T he bright bulb of publicity 
has illuminated the many trades 
of Frank Lane and the warm, frater- 
nal swaps between the Yankees and 
Kansas City. But few people are 
aware that for some years now the 
Giants (first in New York and then 
in San Francisco) have been making 
baseball’s most successful deals. A 
trade won the Giants a pennant in 
1951. A trade won them a pennant 
in 1954. A trade almost won them an- 
other last year. Now two trades, com- 
pleted this winter, have made them 
favorites to win the pennant this year. 

From the Baltimore Orioles they 
got Billy O’Dell, at times one of the 
best left-handers in baseball, and 
Billy Loes, an excitable but often 
competent right-hander. For these 
two pitchers the Giants parted with 
Jackie Brandt, a young and skillful 
but expendable outfielder, and two 
lesser players. From the St. Louis 
Cardinals the Giants acquired Don 
Blasingame, an exceptionally gifted 
second baseman who should be just 
what the porous Giant infield needs, 
giving in return their own second 
baseman, Daryl Spencer, a good hit- 
ter but a sometimes erratic fielder, 
and another expendable outfielder, 
Leon Wagner. Thus the Giants great- 
ly strengthened their two weak spots 
of last season— pitching and defense 
— at the expense of one somewhat 
questionable infielder and two reserve 
outfielders. 

Successful trades like these are 
complicated, time-consuming affairs, 
worked to profitable conclusions with 
great patience. Both were completed 
in December, but they had their be- 
ginnings long before. The Blasingame 
deal was discussed briefly at the end 
of the 1958 season. Talks were re- 
sumed during spring training of 1959, 


then dropped until World Series time. 
The two teams came closer by long- 
distance phone and finally reached 
agreement at the winter meetings in 
Florida. 

The O’Dell-Loes deal, a particu- 
larly good example of the planning 
and patience that the Giants put into 
a trade, was born last August in an 
office in Seals Stadium, San Francis- 
co. Present were Horace Stoneham, 
president of the club; his nephew 
Chub Fenney, vice-president; Tom 
Sheehan, chief scout; Frank Shellen- 
back, special pitching coach; and 
Carl Hubbell, farm director. Sheehan, 
Shellenback and Hubbell were sent 
off to the American League to scout 
the White Sox and Indians for the 
World Series (the Giants were lead- 
ing the National League at the time) 
and also to make a careful study of 
American League pitchers. With the 
interleague trading period coming up 
in the fall— three weeks when the Na- 
tional and American Leagues could 
trade freely with each other— Stone- 
ham and Feeney wanted to be well 
informed about pitchers, a pressing 
Giant need. 

The three scouts reported back to 
San Francisco in mid-September. An- 
other meeting was held, and the five 
men, plus Manager Bill Rigney, out- 
lined some tentative trades. The 
White Sox, the Giants felt, might 
want an outfielder. So might the 
Yankees. The Giants knew Detroit 
would love to have either First Base- 
man Willie McCovey or Orlando Ce- 
peda, who plays both first base and 
the outfield. Chances were good the 
Tigers would offer a top pitcher, say 
Frank Lary or Jim Bunning. But at 
this meeting in mid-September the 
Giants decided that they would trade 
neither Cepeda nor McCovey. 

Of the eight teams in the American 
League, the one best suited for the 
Giants to deal with was Baltimore. 
The Orioles had a wealth of fine 

continued 
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It's the right 
'Vermouth 
that makes 
your Martini 
better 


MARTINUROSSI 


M & R 


IMPORTED EXTRA DRY VERMOUTH 


young pitchers— Milt Pappas, Jerry 
Walker, Billy O’Dell, Jack Fisher. 
They needed outfielders, and because 
the Giant farm system had produced 
an extraordinary number of good 
young outfielders San Francisco had 
outfielders to spare. The Giants be- 
gan planning trades with Baltimore. 

Two weeks later the Giants had 
collapsed, the Dodgers had won the 
pennant, and Stoneham and Feeney 
were in Chicago, watching the first 
game of the World Series. The fourth 



bobby Thomson won a pennant, but 
trading him brought the Giants another. 


inning had just ended when Paul 
Richards, manager of the Orioles, 
stopped by the Giant box along the 
first-base line. The Giants, of course, 
were hardly surprised. Baltimore, too, 
was looking ahead to 1960. Richards 
asked Stoneham and Feeney if the 
two teams could get together for a 
little chat when the Series moved to 
Los Angeles. Swell, said the Giants. 

In Los Angeles, Carl Hubbell, an 
old pitcher, talked with Paul Rich- 
ards, an old catcher. Chub Feeney 
talked with Lee MacPhail, Balti- 
more’s general manager. Feeney con- 
sulted Stoneham. The World Series 
ended without any definite agree- 
ment, but each team had a good idea 
what players the other wanted. 

Meanwhile, the Giants had other 
offers for Brandt, who was obviously 
one of the available outfielders. The 
White Sox offered Billy Pierce or 
Dick Donovan, and for a long time 
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the Giants considered it. The Pirates 
offered Ronnie Kline, and the Giants 
smiled. 

At Thanksgiving, Stoneham and 
Feeney flew East for a dinner. Not 
just by chance, MacPhail went up 
to New York from Baltimore. It was 
at this time that the three men agreed 
upon the two key figures in the trade: 
O’Dell for Brandt. The matter of ex- 
tra players was left open until every- 
one went to Florida for the winter 
meetings. There the final talks be- 
tween the Giants and Orioles went 
smoothly, with one exception. Both 



johnny antonelli, whom the Giants got 
for Thomson, became their star pitcher. 


sides had gathered at the Giants’ 
suite in the Soreno Hotel, and news- 
papermen from both cities were wait- 
ing expectantly outside. Suddenly 
Paul Richards walked in and told 
MacPhail the Giants had a young 
catcher he liked, and he wanted him 
included in the trade. Negotiations 
hung in mid-air while this new facet 
of the deal was discussed privately 
by each side. Finally the trade was 
settled — O’Dell and Loes for Brandt, 
an obscure pitcher named Gordon 
Jones and a minor league catcher 
named Roger McCardell. “Done,” 
said Chub Feeney. “Done,” said Lee 
MacPhail. 

This transaction illustrated a key 
reason why the Giants have been so 
successful with their trades. Brandt 
has wonderful promise, and the Gi- 
ants hated to let him go. But in any 
trade if you want something good 

continued 


GERMAN MADE 

Germany’s peppy, precision-built car, Opel is big on economy. Up 
to 30 miles per gallon of regular-grade gas. Takes just 3 quarts for 
infrequent oil changes. Costs less to operate. High resale value. 



AMERICAN STYLE 

A family of five fits fine — with plenty of head room, plenty of leg 
room, too. Opel’s chair-height seats give the driver a better feeling 
of control, contoured backs are extremely comfortable. 





THIS IS OPEL 

57 horsepower 4-cyl. engine. 174 in. long, over 5 ft. wide. Smooth 
Synchromesh 3-speed shift. Manufacturer’s suggested retail 
J’Hjces P.O.E. New York* — Opel Rekord 2-door sedan $1987.50. 
Opel Caravan wagon $2292.60. 

'(Including heater, defroster, turn indicators, delivery, handling, Fed. excise taxes.) Transportation 
charges, state, local taxes, accessories and optional equipment including whitewall tires additional. 

SOLD AND SERVICED ALL OVER AMERICA BY 
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saves ,l=ish 
and Line! 



NEW! NO. 1B27 



Tru-arT 


VERTICAL DELUXE 
AUTOMATIC FLY REEL 


Now a complete line of famous Tru- 
arT fly reels in both popular designs 
— vertical or horizontal. Beautifully 
finished and precision crafted, famous 
Shakespeare Tru-arT automatic 
fly reels are silent winding and free 
stripping, and built of prime grade 
aluminum with spring of finest tem- 
pered steel. Just a flick of the finger 
picks up fly line — gives you a "third 
hand” when landing fish. No. 1827 
in beautiful copper-tone bronze with 
new easy close automatic retrieve lever. 
Capacity 80 yds. "G” line, 34 yds. 
"D” line $13.50 
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DOUBLE-BILT- FOR SUPERB 
ACTION! POWER! ACCURACY! 

(1) A reinforcing glass fiber cylindrical 
wall inside (2 ) thousands of parallel glass 
fibers outside — it’s this patented process 
that leaves the famous spiral markings — 
visible trademark of genuine Wonderod 
quality. No. 1451 Beautiful bronze and 
Wonderod, stainless steel guides and rust l 
Specie cork grip with screw-lock sliding l 
T9", 8'6" or 9' 
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FREE FISHING CATALOG-SEND TODAY! 

All fishermen will enjoy this big new 32 page catalog, 
"Techniques and Tackle to Catch Big Fish." Newest in reels, 
rods and lines. P^us pocket fishing calendar showing best 



SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
Kalamazoo Dept. 51-3, Mich. 
Please send me, absolutely free, 
your big new fishing catalog and 
I960 pocket fishing calendar. 



Address 

City Zone Slots 
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BASEBALL, continued 

you have to give up something good. 
The Giants are keenly aware of this. 
They have been doing it for years. 

After the 1949 season, the Giants 
knew they had to make a change. 
They had a team of heavy-footed 
sluggers who had set a major league 
home-run record in 1947 but who had 
finished fourth, fifth and fifth in suc- 
cessive seasons. At the December 1949 
winter meetings the Giants, badly in 
need of a good second-base combina- 
tion, talked to the Boston Braves, 
who were looking for power. After a 
dozen or so talks, the clubs made the 
biggest major league trade in years. 
The Giants got Alvin Dark and Ed- 
die Stanky, the shortstop and sec- 
ond baseman who had helped the 
Braves to the 1948 pennant. In re- 
turn the Giants gave the Braves Wil- 
lard Marshall, Sid Gordon, Shortstop 
Buddy Kerr and a pitcher named 
Sam Webb. It looked like a lot to 
give up, perhaps too much. Marshall 
and Gordon had driven in 160 runs 
between them the year before. When 
the Braves opened the 1950 season in 
the Polo Grounds and crushed the 
Giants 11-4 and 10-6, The New York 
Times called the trade “an impulsive 
mistake.” But the Giants straight- 
ened out. They came on with a rush 
to finish third in 1950, and they won 
the pennant the following year. Bob- 
by Thomson’s home run was the dra- 
matic blow in 1951, but Dark and 
Stanky were the key men both years. 

The Giants slipped to second in 
1952 and all the way to fifth in 1953. 
Their two big pitchers of 1951, Sal 
Maglie and Larry Jansen, began to 
show their age. Again the Giant front 
office went to the Braves, by then of 
Milwaukee. They took a young bonus 
left-hander, Johnny Antonelli, and 
parted with their legendary Bobby 
Thomson, who had driven in over 
100 runs three years in a row. It was 
a high price to pay for an unproved 
pitcher, but Antonelli won 21 games 
in 1954 and the Giants won another 
pennant. 

Last spring the Giants were again 
woefully short of pitchers, so late in 
March they gave St. Louis two good 
hitters, Bill White and Ray Jablon- 
ski, for Sam Jones. Sam was pushing 
34 and had never won more than 14 
games in the majors. The Giants hat- 
ed to trade White (who hit .302 for 
St. Louis). Again it was a gamble, 


but Jones won 21 games for the Gi- 
ants, starting and relieving, and it 
was hardly his fault that the team, 
with the pennant seemingly in hand, 
lost seven of its last eight games to 
finish third. 

There are some trades the Giants 
would just as soon forget, most nota- 
bly the one in which they sent Red 
Schoendienst to Milwaukee for Ray 
Crone, Danny O’Connell and old 
alumnus Bobby Thomson. Schoen- 
dienst helped win two pennants for 
the Braves, but the others did almost 
nothing for the Giants. The Giants 
can console themselves with the 
knowledge that when they obtained 
Schoendienst from the Cardinals a 



don blasingame. from St. Louis, is su- 
perior second baseman the Giants needed. 


year earlier in exchange for Alvin 
Dark, they also got a young fellow 
named Jackie Brandt, who, of course, 
has provided them with two new 
pitchers for 1960. 

So now the Giants face the new 
season with a pitching staff — a good 
pitching staff— made up in large part 
of players from other teams. Antonel- 
li is from Milwaukee, Jones from St. 
Louis, O’Dell and Loes from Balti- 
more, Stu Miller and Jack Sanford 
from Philadelphia. With hitters like 
Mays, Cepeda, McCovey and Kirk- 
land to provide runs, and fielders like 
Davenport, Bressoud and Blasingame 
to prevent them, it looks like a fine 
year, probably a pennant year, for 
San Francisco’s cosmopolitan ball 
club. Should the Giants fail to win, 
you can bet they will go right on trad- 
ing until they do. end 
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food Mary Frost Mahon 


Peach fantasia 


This dessert by a great Swedish restaurateur 
provides a flaming climax to a dinner party 


I might never have experienced the unique combi- 
nation of flavors contained in poached peaches Prin- 
sessa Margaretha had it not been necessary to charm 
my diplomatic uncle. He was, at the time, the U.S. Min- 
ister to Sweden. My husband and I had arrived in 
Stockholm in late August 1939, a period of developing 
European war and mounting problems for Uncle Fred 
Ithe late Frederick A. Sterling) at the chancellery. Tor- 
mented by swarms of stranded American tourists, he 
greeted my arrival on the scene with marked lack of 
enthusiasm. He was not a bit encouraged to learn that 
his niece had writing assignments from several U.S. pub- 
lications— assignments that might call for his help in 
arranging introductions and filling me in to some extent 
on Swedish affairs. 

I decided that it was necessary to do something spe- 
cial to win over Uncle Fred. And what better than to 
arrange a dinner party? 

My husband and I issued our invitation from the tiny 
quarters we were occupying at the Grand Hotel. And 
on an appointed day we downed a cheap lunch of meat 
balls and aquavit and walked to what was then the 
greatest restaurant of all northern Europe, the Opera 
Kallaren, as expansive as a DeMille movie set to our 
unaccustomed eyes— and every bit as expensive. The 
great, kindly presence who received us was no less than 
Waldemar Ekegardh, the proprietor. (Alas that he is 
dead now, and the restaurant closed!) 

Mr. Ekegardh sat with us and spoke in English, clos- 
ing his eyes: “We will plan the dinner backwards, begin- 
ning with the fact that your aunt likes to drink pink 
champagne. So I shall make for you my pSche s pocMes 
for dessert. I will show you, and you will say yes.” With 
this he clapped his hands, and minions arriving with 
chafing dish and a variety of exotic ingredients pro- 
duced the tour de force which is shown in preparation 
on the opposite page. We had to pronounce the dish as 
delicious as it was spectacular. 

The night for the dinner arrived. We began with piles 
of kraftor (a variety of crawfish), that crunchy, doll’s- 
bouse-size summer lobster. We proceeded to the greatest 
game bird of northern Europe, orre, or blackcock, served 


Photograph by Louise Dahl-Wolfe 
Serving Dishes from Bonwit Teller 


regal dish combines peaches, three different preserves, 
almonds and ice cream, flambeed with cognac and kirsch. 


with a pur6e of rose hips and potatoes Anna. We fin- 
ished with these heavenly peaches, dressed with pre- 
serves and toasted almonds, heaped over ice cream and 
fiambeed in cognac and kirsch. All through the meal we 
drank an oeil de perdrix Moet & Chandon champagne, 
1928, deep rose in color and absolutely perfect. Perhaps 
needless to relate, the evening was altogether successful 
in softening my uncle’s heart, and I had no difficulty 
thereafter with my writing assignments. 

Ekegardh named his great dessert for Swedish Prin- 
cess Margaretha, who is married to Prince Axel of Den- 
mark. She and her sisters, the late Queen Astrid of the 
Belgians and the late Princess Martha of Norway, as 
young women all attended the famous Stockholm cook- 
ing school run by Jenny Akerstrom. When Mrs. Aker- 
strom put together a book of recipes, she called it Prin- 
sessornas Kokbok, or The Princesses Cook Book, in hon- 
or of her royal patrons. Considered a classic on the na- 
tional cuisine, the book is reprinted regularly in Sweden 
and appeared in the U.S. in an English translation in 
1936. It is interesting to note that The Princesses Cook 
Book contains no peach dessert similar to Ekegardh’s. 

His recipe, as given below, calls for poaching the fruit 
only long enough to allow removal of the skins. Thus 
the peaches retain a delightfully fresh taste and normal 
fresh fruit color rather than taking on the darker ap- 
pearance and syrupy flavor of cooked peaches. The har- 
monies of taste, texture and temperature of the fruit, 
ice cream, preserves, almonds and burned-over spirits 
simply have to be experienced to be appreciated. 

The dessert is best made with fully ripened fruit of a 
white freestone variety such as the peaches brought in at 
this time of year from Chile and available a little later 
on from Georgia and other growing areas of the U.S. 

POACHED PEACHES PRINSESSA MARGARETHA 

Allow one fresh, ripe, white peach per person. Poach 
these in slightly sugared boiling water, flavored with a 
piece of vanilla bean, for about two minutes, or just long 
enough to permit easy removal of the skins. Turn off 
heat. Fish out the peaches with a ladle, slip off their skins 
and immerse them again in the liquid to keep warm (and 
to prevent exposure to air, which would darken the fruit). 
If the liquid is allowed to cool, warm up before serv- 
ing time. 

At serving time, have ready a chafing dish (or thick pan 
on the stove) and three jams: strawberry, Bar-le-Duc (or 
currant jelly) and a preserve of greengage plums. Put a 
teaspoon of each jam per person into pan, and heat well 
over the fire together. Add the warm peaches, drained. 
Now, without stirring, pour on cognac and kirsch — about 
two tablespoons of each per person — and set alight. 

Meanwhile, have a serving of vanilla ice cream put on 
each plate. Over each serving quickly ladle a peach and 
a portion of the flaming sauce. As a final touch, sprinkle 
with a few sliced, toasted almonds, and serve immediately. 
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fishing / Robert de Roos 



If 

these 
trout 
could 
talk ... 

they might say 


• The basic theories of fish 
management are wrong 

• Hatchery trout aren’t worth 
the money 

• There is no such thing as a 
fished-out stream 

• Bag limits don’t make sense 

• Size limits should be 
abolished 

• Most fishermen can’t fish 


Photograph by Roman Vishniac 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE NEXT PAGE 
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FISHING continued 


The trout’s mouthpiece 


T he mute trout shown on the pre- 
ceding pages — male and female 
in the first act of the spawning pro- 
cess— have no voices with which to 
express themselves on the subject of 
man and his works as they apply to 
trout. They do, however, have Dr. 
Paul Robert Needham (below), on 
whose unique experimental station 
on Sagehen Creek in the California 
Sierra these pictures were taken. 
And with Dr. Needham around, 
what trout needs to talk? 

There is probably no man in the 
world who knows more about these 
fish, and certainly no one who can ex- 
press himself better on the subject. A 
deceptively gentle-looking, roly-poly 
zoologist at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Needham has spent most 
of his 58-year lifetime studying trout 
and developing explosive opinions 
about them. He believes, and backs 
up his beliefs with factual research, 
that most of the methods now prac- 
ticed in the name of fish management 
to insure the continued satisfaction 
of the fisherman’s enormous appetite 
for fish are ridiculous, wasteful and 
morally degrading. 

Dr. Needham does his best to bring 
the knowledge he has gained to the 
attention of fishermen, as well as fish 
and game professionals but, curiously 
enough, he has found they hate to 
listen. Fishermen live by fixed be- 
liefs handed down through genera- 
tions, and their opinions are hard 
to budge, even when they are faced 
with indisputable evidence. On Sage- 
hen Creek not long ago, for example. 
Dr. Needham encountered a disgust- 
ed angler, homeward bound after a 
morning spent in futile lashing of 
the waters. Dr. Needham listened 
with a sympathetic smile to the fish- 
erman’s complaint that the creek 
was “fished out.” “As it happens,” 
he said, “we’re pumping a pool dry 


downstream. Care to have a look?” 

The fisherman did, and while he 
watched, four graduate students of 
Dr. Needham’s staff pumped out the 
pool. As the water level sank, the sur- 
face was shattered by more and more 
skittering fish. When they had been 
carefully netted, anesthetized with 
Chlorotone, weighed and measured, 
Dr. Needham turned to the frustrat- 
ed angler. “That makes 48 fish over 
six inches,” he said, “including a 2 Im- 
pound brown trout. Not bad for a 
fished-out pool, is it?” The fisherman 
said not a word. It was a pool he had 
fished in vain that morning. 

“You know,” said Dr. Needham 
after the angler had departed, “he 
saw all those fish, but I don’t think 
he really believed it. He’ll probably 
go home and holler for more fish 
plants. He'll still say this creek is 
fished out. But there are more than 
8,000 trout over four inches long in 
Sagehen in the five miles above the 
highway. And there hasn’t been any 
stocking here since 1951. The plain 
truth is that, except in very special 
circumstances, I don’t believe a 
stream can ever be fished out. It’s just 
that most fishermen don’t know how 
to fish.” 

The statistics bear out Dr. Need- 
ham’s statement. A study by the Cal- 
ifornia Department of Fish and Game 
showed not long ago that 65% to 75% 
of all fishermen do not— and appar- 
ently cannot— catch any fish at all 
even when hatchery fish are dumped 
into the stream right in front of them. 
Five percent of the fishermen — the 
real experts — catch 25% of the fish; 
10% account for half the total catch. 

There are doubtless a great many 
fishermen who are secretly aware that 
they belong to the 65% to 75% who 
never catch anything, but what an- 
noys Dr. Needham is that their solu- 
tion to the problem is so often simply 


to demand that more fish be planted. 
“Most of the plants die without get- 
ting anywhere near a fisherman’s 
creel,” he says, “so why the hell do 
we keep spending millions of dollars 
on dead fish?” 

PRETTY EXPENSIVE HORS D'OEUVRES 

Dr. Needham’s spirited protest is 
well founded. Last year 183 million 
trout were planted in the U.S., in- 
cluding 20 million catchable trout 
between six and eight inches long, 
costing $4,300,000. The Sport Fish- 
ing Institute of Washington, D.C. 
estimates that 30% of the planted 
trout are probably recovered by fish- 
ermen. “These artificial fish,” Dr. 
Needham says, “probably furnish 
some food for wild trout— and there 
are studies indicating that between 
75% and 85% of all trout caught are 
wild trout — but at 89^ a pound, which 
is what it costs to stock and raise 
them, they figure out as pretty ex- 
pensive hors d’oeuvres. Actually, 
hatchery-bred trout are liver-fed, in- 
bred mongrels. They cannot compete 
with wild fish in a mountain stream. 
I’ve watched them come up against 
wild fish, and the wild trout push 
them around unmercifully.” 

Dr. Needham has watched trout 
being pushed around by other trout — 
right in their own waters. A doctor of 
fisheries who graduated from Cornell 
in 1928 after a childhood and youth 
spent mostly in watching fish, he 
served variously as a teacher at the 
University of Rochester, an official 
with the Bureau of Fisheries in New 
Jersey and later California and as 
Chief of Fisheries in Oregon before 
settling down as professor of zoology 
at the University of California in 1949. 
There, when the university acquired 
the use of a section of national forest 
which included Sagehen Creek, he put 
into execution a project which had 
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a, happy scientist, Dr. Needham wades 
hrough Sagehen Creek in search of trout. 


ong simmered in his mind. “I felt,” 
le says today, “that I could best 
serve the university and the state by 
developing an experimental field sta- 
tion where we could get right in and 
sleep with the fish.” 

-■ At Sagehen he and his students 
constructed a unique observation 
tank which has been in active use 
9ver since. It is a steel box, six feet 
ong, four feet wide and five feet deep, 
it sits right in the creek, and the ob- 
server, who enters from the top and 
lies on an air mattress, can look out 
through Plexiglas windows and see 
everything that is going on from a 
fish eye’s point of view. 

In “the deep freeze,” as the box is 
called by students who have spent 
many hours in it studying the life of 
a trout in winter, some myths have 
been exploded, some new theories sub- 
stantiated. For example: 

• Trout feed all winter long, even 
when the water is at the freezing 
point. Stone flies, caddis, May flies 
and midges are available on the bot- 
tom in abundance for food. 


• Trout in winter are seriously endan- 
gered by ice. Anchor ice, building up 
from the bottom at the upstream base 
of rocks, sometimes temporarily dams 
a stream, cutting off the fish, which 
suffocate. Frazil ice, tiny spearhead 
crystals which form in the water, plug 
the gills of fish, killing them. Dr. 
Needham knew that in winter 62% 
of trout under four inches long died; 
that the mortality rate of trout more 
than four inches long was even high- 
er, at 80%. Now he knows why. 

• Beaver dams are beneficial to trout 
in forest streams like Sagehen Creek; 
they spread the water, deepen the 
aquatic habitat, increase the stand- 
ing crop of bottom foods, ameliorate 
the severe conditions of winter. Dr. 
Needham thinks there should be 
many more beaver dams on trout 
streams. 

• Trout have a highly developed sense 
of territorial rights, which has an im- 
portant bearing on the fate of planted 
trout. They will defend their particu- 
lar water against intruders. Thus, 
when hatchery trout are dumped into 
a stream, the native wild trout will 
bar choice food spots to the hapless 
newcomers, keeping them on the 
move constantly. Result: those that 
do not live long enough to starve to 
death die of exhaustion. Wild trout, 
similarly transplanted to a strange 
stream, had the same tough time but, 
being stronger, were able to survive 
until they had established themselves. 

DOWN WITH “PUT AND TAKE” 

These and other observations made 
in the “deep freeze” confirmed, in 
some cases, what had hitherto been 
only surmised (it was the late Dr. 
Richard B. Miller of the University 
of Alberta, for instance, who first sus- 
pected that hatchery trout were often 
hounded to death by native fish). 
They have also led Dr. Needham to 
reject most of the remedies suggested 
or employed to prevent “overfishing.” 
He rejects and condemns “put and 
take” planting except in congested 
urban areas. 

“Many streams being planted to- 
day should not be stocked at all,” 
Needham says. “Natural propagation 
will, in most cases, carry the entire 
burden of angling pressure.” 

As for agitation to reduce bag lim- 
its, he points out: “Since only the ex- 
perts ever get a limit of fish, the only 


effect of reducing the bag limit would 
be to reduce the number of fish tak- 
en by good fishermen. Bad fishermen 
would not benefit.” 

He is also against the school which 
advocates minimum size limits for 
trout. “A six-inch limit means that 
you have to wait until the second 
year to catch them,” he says. “Mean- 
while up to 85% will be killed by 
winter conditions. Why not let the 
angler catch them as soon as they 
are big enough to take a hook?” 

In the face of what he considers 
sure proof of the failure of the put- 
and-take theory of stream planting, 
Dr. Needham would like to see some- 
thing constructive done to improve 
the conditions of our streams — since 
wild fish, naturally propagated, are 
the ones that most often end up in 
the pan. “All any animal needs for 
success is food, shelter and suitable 
conditions for reproduction,” he says. 
“If we can— and We can— provide 
these conditions for trout, we will 
never have to worry about a shortage 
of fish. If we provide the right con- 
ditions the fish will utilize their habi- 
tat to the fullest — living right up to 
all the board and room there is. We 
don’t give them credit for their effi- 
ciency in using their environment.” 

At present, Dr. Needham says, 
three-quarters of the money availa- 
ble for improving fishing is spent on 
hatching and planting. It is high 
time, he believes, for a re-allocation 
of these funds, high time to start 
spending some of the money to im- 
prove the streams. 

Fortunately, the methods of “help- 
ing” streams are known. For exam- 
ple, Needham says, we can improve 
spawning beds of streams by the sim- 
ple expedient of dumping in gravels 
of the proper size. The Sagehen Creek 
“laboratory” has proved the worth 
of planting beaver on streams similar 
to Sagehen with fabulous results in 
increased number of trout. Long 
stretches of shallow riffles can be 
built by rock or log dams to form 
productive pools. “We know what 
trout eat,” Needham says, “and can 
introduce their food. The air-borne 
insects will transport themselves to 
the new waters to deposit their eggs. 
If the pools can be produced, the 
fish will be there.” And that, after 
all, is what everybody wants, includ- 
ing the trout. end 
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London bridge 


D uring my life I have spent an incredible number 
of hours getting to bridge games— some of them, I 
admit, embarrassingly short— but last month I think 
I broke my record. On a weekend I jetted from New 
York to London and back just to play three sessions of 
bridge in England. These were no ordinary sessions, 
however. I played with Boris Schapiro against the best 
players in England for the Waddington Cup, emblem- 
atic of the British Masters Pairs Championship. 

The Waddington is an invitation event, restricted to 
22 pairs. Besides myself there were only two other non- 
British players, C. Delmouly and G. Bourchtoff of 
France. They won, and that should warn U.S. teams 
that they will have more to cope with at the World 
Bridge Olympiad next month than just the Italians. 
Schapiro and I were top in the second session but did 
poorly in the first and were lucky to finish ninth. 

There were no soft spots in the field. Last year the 
event was won by Schapiro, playing with Terence Reese. 
Schapiro asked me to play with him this year because it 
was thought that Reese would be running the tourna- 
ment and would be un- 
able to compete. At the 
last minute, however, he 
found that he could take 
part, and he played with 
Claude Rodrigue. Others 
in the field included Ken- 
neth Konstam and Leslie 
Dodds, who played on the 
English team that won 
the World Championship 
match against the U.S. in 
1955 (I met this celebrat- 
ed pair for the first time 
in Bermuda in 1950, when 
our American team won 
the first World Cham- 
pionship); Harrison Gray 
and Jeremy Flint, whose 
team, which includes the 
Sharpies twins, is tied 
with the team of Reese- 
Schapiro and Nico Gard- 
ener-Albert Rose in the 
competition for selection 
of the team to represent 
England at Turin; the 
brothers Tarlo, Joel and 


Louis, who in this event were not playing as partners; 
and two ladies, Rixi Markus and Fritzi Gordon, whose 
inclusion was a special tribute to them and whose play 
demonstrated that they well deserved it. 

This was one of the hands that brought the French 
pair an excellent score: 

Even if they had been defeated on this hand (as Boris 
and I were), their five-spade contract was well-judged; 
five hearts was unbeatable. But things happened. 

West opened with the club queen, and continued the 
suit. South trumped, led a spade to dummy’s king and 
ruffed dummy’s remaining club. Next, he led a low heart. 

West went up with the queen, and East, with mistak- 
en generosity, permitted him to hold the trick. West, 
never dreaming that the set was in danger, assumed 
that East had the blank ace of diamonds. In order to 
leave partner with an outcard, West shifted to a dia- 
mond, so that, after winning the supposed ace, East 
could safely return another heart. 

But the diamond lead caused West to lose an otherwise 
sure trick and let declarer make his five-spade contract. 

East should have over- 
taken the queen of hearts. 
Surely, if South had the 
heart king, he would have 
led a heart from the dum- 
my toward his own hand. 
Thus East should have 
known there was no dan- 
ger in overtaking West's 
queen but great danger 
in allowing him to hold 
the lead. A heart contin- 
uation or a diamond shift 
from East would have in- 
sured the defeat of the 
contract. 

EXTRA TRICK 

When you are sure of the 
right defense and not sure 
that partner is equally 
aware of the situation, 
take the play away from 
him if you can safely do 
so. It’s better to prevent 
a mistake than to bawl 
partner out for having 
made one. end 
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For sipping 
or saucing, 
M yers 

Jamaica Rum! 



Indeed it is saucery, the piquant way Myers Jamaica 
Rum magically transforms food! You’ll also readily 
identify Myers in drinks by its unique russet color, and 
by its smoldering flavor, tinged with Jamaica sunshine. 
For quaffing or cooking, insist on Myers Jamaica Rum. 


For the newest in rum cookery and drinkery, write for our free booklet on Myers Jamaica Rum. 

GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS COMPANY, 375 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y., MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM, 97 PROOF. 
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The starting field of 68 late-model stock cars roars past the 
grandstands. A crowd of 50,000 saw the race. 


Split-second action by Junior Johnson’s pit crew saved pre- 
cious seconds. Getting the car serviced and out of the pit 
was a big factor in Johnson’s victory. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON 


Watch the award-winning “Goodyear Theater” on TV every other Monday evening. 
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SWEEP ANOTHER 
m DAYTONA 500! 


Goodyear tires were on the winning car, 
on 5 of the first 6, 8 of the top 10! 



I n the first big stock car race of the 
year, the Daytona 500, Goodyear 
tires picked up right where they left 
off in 1959 — when Goodyear’s long 
string of victories included wins in both 
the Rebel 300 and the Southern 500 at 
Darlington. 

Goodyear’s latest victory was the 
500 mile, late model Grand National at 
Daytona Beach, the climax race of the 
lunior Johnson, the happy winner, is NASCAR-sponsored Daytona Speed 
:ongratulated by Goodyear’s Presi- Weeks. Goodyear tires were not only 
lent, Mr. Russell DeYoung. on the winning car, but also on 5 of the 


first 6 cars and 8 of the top 10! 

At twice the usual turnpike limits — 
speeds up to 154 mph! — these racing 
tires again showed why all Goodyear 
Turnpike-Proved tires are your best 
buy, no matter how you drive. 

Winning driver Junior Johnson, a 
big winner with Goodyear for the last two 
years, pointed right to the tires when 
asked about his victory. “Man, I was 
mighty glad to be on those Goodyear 
tires. When you’re running at 150 out 
there, you’ve got to have the rubber!” 



WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU ! 

Proving thof Goodyear tires will beat all competition is impor- 
tant. But even more important is what we learn from these 
racing events. 

By carefully examining tires after each race — tires run on 
the same types of road surfaces you drive on, but brutally pun- 
ished by the terrific speeds — Goodyear engineers can make dis- 
coveries that lead to improvements in tires for ordinary use. 

In fact, it’s partly because of such discoveries that Goodyear 
now gives you the three big tire advances of 1960: 1 — Up to 
25% more safe mileage than before. 2 — A whisper -quiet, 
cushion-soft ride. 3 — New 3-way sureness on the road . . . 
quicker starts, safer stops, better car control on turns. 

Next time you’re buying tires, see your Goodyear Dealer. The 
extra value of Turnpike-Proved tires by Goodyear won’t cost 
you one cent more. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


s 
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GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! blue streak special 


Blue Streak, Super-Cusliion T.M.’s, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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Ski Tip 


Pushing off uphill ski, Schaeffler shifts 
his weight over to the downhill ski, 
which is flat on snow so that edges do 
not catch and cause a sudden spill. 


stepping back onto his other foot, 
Schaeffler continues through arc of 
turn, repeating stepping movements 
until he is safely past the fall line. 


question: Is there any sure, easy way for a 
novice to make a turn in the heavy snow and 
breakable crust that one finds in spring skiing? 


Answer: There are at least two ways an inex- 
perienced skier can make a turn under such con- 
ditions. One is to do a series of three or four 
quick little jumps, lifting the tails of the skis 
close to the fall line in the first jump, then just 
through the fall line and finally out onto the 
opposite traverse. This can be done with or 
without poles, and it also gives the novice an 
idea of the movements he will use when he 
tries his first Sprungwedeln turns (SI, Nov. 30 
& Dec. 7, 1959). However, a real beginner may 
be reluctant to try any sort of jump. If so, he 
should use the technique shown here: the step- 
step-step turn, in which the skier, moving slow- 
ly, simply walks through the arc of his turn. 

Drowings by Burl Silverman 


starting in traverse, Willy lifts 
downhill ski and steps toward 
fall line. Note that hands are 
low, arms relaxed for balance. 
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SIGN UP NOW... PLAY LATER! 

Join a summer bowling league, reserve your place in the fun! 


Right now, in “Magic Triangle” bowling 
centers all over the country, bowlers are sign- 
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people watched him perform, and at 
times the mounted gallery stretched 
a full half mile. 

Like the Grand Junction trial, the 
National Shooting Dog Champion- 
ship is run on a private estate. L. B. 
Maytag, who founded the event in 
1950, each year turns over the 14,000 
acres of his Sedgefields Plantation (SI, 
Feb. 25, 1957) to its running— and 
also sees to it that the event is as 
festive as any similar occasion might 
have been in the South of ante-bellum 
days. What with a half ton of barbe- 
cued pork, steaming caldrons of 
Brunswick stew and countless recep- 
tions and cocktail parties, it is small 
wonder that the championship is at- 
tended year after year by nearly 
1,000 people. "This,” said Henry P. 
Davis, veteran judge of many trials, 
“is the end result of shooting dog 
stakes. Here a man brings his dog and 
runs it or comes to watch while a 
friend runs it for him. Everyone has 
a good time, everyone sees great bird 
work and everyone wants to come 
back next year.” end 



top bird dogs Home Again Mike (lop) 
and Storm ITarrigan won at Grand Junc- 
tion and Union Springs against odds. 
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A worthy trophy, the author’s Crimean stag lies dead in the forest as Thayer 
and Filip Petrov, the director of the game preserve, pose for an album picture. 


AVERY 

A diplomat-sportsman accepts 
an invitation from Mr. K to go 
hunting in the Crimea 


by CHARLES W. THAYER 

W HILE I WAS DINING with Nikita 
Khrushchev several months ago 
in the company of former Governor 
Averell Harriman, the Soviet premier 
criticized one of my personal friends. 
I took exception, and a slight wrangle 
ensued. But then, as Khrushchev is 
apt to do at the height of an argu- 
ment, he suddenly became all smiles 
and asked solicitously: “What is your 
profession, Mr. Thayer?” 

Slower than he to cool down, I 
answered curtly : “I fish.” Khrushchev 
said he disliked fishing, and to head 
off another tussle Governor Harri- 
man added quickly: “But he also 
hunts.” 

“Why don’t you hunt in the Soviet 
Union?” Khrushchev asked. 

“Because every time I try I am re- 
fused a visa,” I answered. 

“You are invited,” Khrushchev 
said, unabashed. 

A few months later I returned to 
Moscow with my wife to take up the 
invitation. 

It was not the first time I had 
hunted in the Soviet Union. Before 
the war I had shot woodcock in Mos- 
cow’s suburbs, duck along the Volga 
at Kazan , antelope on the desertshores 
of the Caspian and pheasant in Da- 
gestan in the eastern Caucasus. But 
in those days all my shooting had 
been very much improvised and with- 
out the benefit of a Kremlin patron. 
I was, therefore, uncertain what to 
expect from Mr. K’s invitation. 

Thus, when my wife and I arrived 
at the Moscow airport, we were pre- 
pared for everything from snipe to 
Siberian tiger. She had a double- 
barreled Belgian .35 caliber rifle with 
a four-power scope. I had an old Mod- 
el 54 Winchester .30-06 with a similar 
scope and both 150- and 220-grain 
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SOVIET STAG PARTY 


ammunition. Later the Winchester 
Arms Company sent me a new Alas- 
kan Winchester Magnum .338. We 
also had shotguns, binoculars, fur 
caps, fur boots, fishing boots, stalking 
boots and enough winter clothing to 
outfit an arctic expedition. 

A VERY DIFFERENT RUSSIA 

During the years I had been sta- 
tioned in the American Embassy at 
Moscow before World War II the 
importation of firearms and ammuni- 
tion was strictly forbidden by Soviet 
customs. The regulation still exists 
but Mr. K’s Russia of 1959 is very dif- 
ferent from Mr. Stalin’s of 1935. The 
numbers of my rifles were registered 
by the customs authorities, but my 
shotguns were ignored altogether. 
Only an aluminum case of fishing 
rods aroused any curiosity, and when 
I showed its contents to an inspector 
he simply shook his head at the odd 
Americans. 

True to Mr. Khrushchev’s word, 
Intourist, the Soviet travel agency, 
welcomed us and promised to arrange 
the “household” aspects of the trip. 
The Ministry of Agriculture, under 
Vladimir Matskevich, promised to 
handle the “technical” side of the 
hunting. It was suggested we go first 
to the Crimean State Game Reserve 
to shoot stag. From there we could 
go on to explore the Caucasus Moun- 
tains and the Transcaucasus for trout 
fishing. Then, they said, there would 
be some moose shooting in northern 
Russia. Finally, if all went well, there 
would be bear hunting. 

There are several types of game 
reservations in the Soviet Union. The 
most carefully controlled are the 
State Game Reserves (Zapovedniki), 
which correspond roughly to our na- 
tional parks. The forests are left in 
their natural state and no lumbering 
is permitted except to clean up wind- 
falls and other obstructions. Shoot- 
ing of all sorts is strictly regulated, 
and even hikers must have permis- 
sion to enter the reserve. 

Another type of reservation is the 


Timber and Hunting Domains. These 
are large forest areas where selective 
lumbering and hunting are carried on. 
The government also maintains game 
sanctuaries where certain types of 
wildlife are protected. Other areas are 
assigned to hunting societies, with 
shooting limited to members. Finally, 
there are “free areas” where anyone 
can hunt and lumbering is unrestrict- 
ed. Practically all of European Russia 


THAYER ON RUSSIA 

Writer ( Diplomat and other books), 
ex-Foreign Service Officer (Germany 
and Russia), Charles Thayer here pre- 
sents the first of several articles on 
hunting and fishing in the U.S.S.R. 


consists of one or another type of re- 
stricted area, whereas almost all of 
Siberia is “free area.” 

The Crimean Game Reserve, where 
we were to go first, was originally the 
private hunting ground of the czars. 
At the time it consisted of about 
25,000 acres. During the Bolshevik 
Revolution in 1917 it was abandoned, 
like most other czarist institutions. 


But in 1923 it was re-established and 
its area increased to 75,000 acres, 
though the herds of red deer for which 
it had been famous had been decimat- 
ed and only a few hundred animals 
had survived. By the time the herds 
were back to their original numbers, 
within 20 years, World War II broke 
out and the reserve was overrun by 
the Germans and infested with Soviet 
Partisan troops in the forests. The 
herds were again annihilated, and by 
1945 only about 750 head remained. 
But today, what with strict measures 
against poaching, forestry officials es- 
timate there are once again more than 
2,500 head of deer in the reserve. 

The Crimean red deer is of the Eu- 
ropean variety ( Cervus elaphus). It 
closely resembles the American wapiti, 
to which it is related, but it is some- 
what smaller. The Crimean strain is 
considerably larger than the western 
European red deer both in weight and 
in the strength of its antlers, which 
may weigh up to 10 or 12 pounds. 
Near by, along the Sea of Azov, the 
Crimean deer have interbred with 
continued 
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STACI PARTY continued 

the Siberian deer or maral, and the 
cross has produced stags with antlers 
weighing up to 20 pounds. 

Recently Crimean deer herds have 
been increasing so fast that they are 
in danger of outstripping the avail- 
able food supply and degenerating, 
as their cousins in western Europe 
have done. However, to the annoy- 
ance of Soviet conservationists, senti- 
mental nature lovers backed by aca- 
demic scientists in Moscow have per- 
suaded the powers that be that hinds 
must be protected and only stags 
shot off. The result has been that the 
balance between sexes has been upset, 
leaving only one stag for six or seven 
hinds. This, the conservationists ar^ 
gue, puts such a strain on the stags 
during the mating season that the 
herds are in danger of losing their 
vigor. They hope that soon they will 
be able to convince the Kremlin that 
the scientists are talking through 
their hats. Meantime they are limiting 
the shooting to about 300 stags each 
season. High Soviet officials and 
their guests, as well as foreign paying 
guests, are the only ones allowed to 
shoot. It was here that Khrushchev 
brought Tito to hunt during their 
historic reconciliation in 1956. 

While we waited for the final ar- 
rangements for our visit to the Cri- 
mean reserve to be completed we 
visited the Moscow Hunting Society, 
which had just celebrated its 100th 
anniversary. (It is thus more than 
twice as old as the Communist re- 
gime.) Its president, Mr. Belyaev, 
told us over a bottle of wine and a 
bowl of fresb fruit that anyone may 
hunt in the Soviet Union provided 
he passes a simple test and joins a 
hunting society. The membership fee 
plus a government tax amounts to 
about $3 a year. In the sparsely set- 
tled areas of Siberia, where hunting 
is a business, even these formalities 
are not necessary. 

Every hunting society is assigned 
a special territory for itself where it 
“carries on the struggle” against 
poachers. Although Soviet officials 
are always reluctant to admit the 
existence of lawbreakers, it is ap- 
parent that poaching is a serious 
problem throughout the country. 
More than a million dollars in fines 
are assessed each year against poach- 
ers, and jail sentences are given for 
repeated offenses. Members of hunt- 


ing societies are required to serve 
several days each year as voluntary 
game wardens. In addition, the gov- 
ernment maintains a force of about 
3,000 gamekeepers or jagers to patrol 
the forests, and a law just passed re- 
quired all foresters and lumberjacks 
to enforce antipoaching laws. 

President Belyaev of the Moscow 
Hunting Society was most enthusi- 
astic about the new trend to pro- 
mote hunting and conserve game. 
“Every marsh hen praises her own 
swamp,” he admitted but, even al- 
lowing for the old proverb, it is a 
fact that the wildlife in Moscow 
Oblast (province) has increased sub- 
stantially in recent years. Moose, red 
deer, boar and bear are now quite 
numerous in some areas of central 
Russia because of the protection 
they are enjoying. The same is true 
of small game. Hare and grouse shoot- 
ing have had a spectacular revival 
in recent years. This is partly due to 
the fact that hares have been set out 
from other areas and gray grouse have 
been flown in special planes from 
Tannu-Tuva, 2,500 miles east of Mos- 
cow on the Chinese frontier. 

Partly, too, the increase in game 
has been due to the extermination 
of predators. Until recently foxes 
were protected in the Soviet Union 
because of the income the state de- 
rived from their skins. But now the 
conservationists have managed to put 
through legislation declaring them 
harmful and even providing bounties 
for them. 

A PLAGUE OF WOLVES 

The same is true of wolves. During 
the war the wolf population in Euro- 
pean Russia increased fantastically 
because hunters were too busy shoot- 
ing Germans. For a decade after the 
war the animals did enormous dam- 
age both to domestic cattle and to 
wildlife. Special extermination teams 
were organized and generous boun- 
ties given for all wolves, including 
cubs, which were killed. Today, Mr. 
Belyaev said, there is scarcely a 
wolf left in Moscow Oblast and the 
extermination teams are virtually 
unemployed— the only instance of 
unemployment I heard of in the 
Soviet Union. 

The Moscow Hunting Society, 
which Mr. Belyaev heads, is the big- 
gest in the Soviet Union, with 45,000 
members. It maintains a number of 
hunting camps, employs its own 


gamekeepers and also keeps a kennel 
of 150 hunting dogs. It is also the 
richest hunting society, with an in- 
come of about $120,000 a year (at 
the tourist exchange rate), which it 
derives from dues, entrance fees to its 
dog shows and the profits from a fac- 
tory of hunting and fishing equip- 
ment— everything except the guns 
and ammunition themselves— which 
it operates. It also runs, at a hand- 
some profit, a sporting goods store 
known to foreigners as “The Mos- 
cow Abercrombie & Fitcb.” 

A few days after our arrival we 
took off from Moscow airport for the 
Crimea. We were about a hundred 
pounds overweight, but when the 
ticket agent noticed the guns and 
learned we were hunters he waived 
the surplus baggage charge. 

We landed at Simferopol in the 
heart of the Crimean peninsula and 
motored across the mountains to 
Yalta on the coast of the Black Sea. 
Next day, after a brief visit to Liva- 
dia Palace, once Czar Nicholas II's 
summer residence, where President 
Roosevelt lived during the Yalta 
Conference in 1945, we set out by car 
for the Crimean State Game Reserve. 

The road led steeply up into the 
mountains behind Yalta, twisting 
and turning around sharp switch- 
backs. Ten miles from Yalta we were 
stopped by a barrier tended by a 
sleepy-looking peasant. Our chauffeur 
shouted, “Guests of the government” 
(a magic formula throughout the So- 
viet Union), and the barrier was hast- 
ily raised to let us pass. Beyond the 
barrier the road continued its steep 
climb through a forest of Italian pine 
and other Mediterranean vegetation. 
After driving for another 25 miles we 
crossed the divide, at a height of 
5,000 feet. We had passed the tree 
line, and for miles around there was 
nothing to be seen but brown, dried- 
up meadowland. 

As we dropped back to the tree line 
on the northern slope of the moun- 
tains, the vegetation became quite 
different from that on the warm 
southern slopes. Beech trees had al- 
ready turned a copper-red. Oaks in 
their golden autumn foliage and tall 
white pines and spruce replaced the 
Mediterranean shrubbery. We cir- 
cled around a gigantic bowl in the 
mountains, the rim of which was 
broken only by a narrow valley lead- 
ing northward. Frequently we passed 
continued 
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STAG PARTY continued 

signs exhorting visitors to protect 
their natural heritage. Almost every- 
where were notices forbidding smok- 
ing; however, here and there we 
passed small clearings with a few sim- 
ple benches and above the benches 
signs reading “Place for Smoking.” 

Less than two hours after leaving 
the coast we reached what our hosts 
called the “hunting base.” We had 
expected a small cabin or two and 
were unprepared for the elaborate 
village which had just been finished 
to house hunting guests. Ten cottages 
stood in a large clearing. Each had 
two double bedrooms, two baths and 
a wide porch overlooking the valley 
beyond. Just below them a glass ro- 
tunda housed a restaurant, and still 
farther below, in the woods, were 
other cottages for the camp personnel. 

The manager of the camp wel- 
comed us and explained ruefully that 
the diesel engine which operated the 
lights and the water pumps was re- 
fusing to start. “But we’ll have it 
going in a few minutes,” he promised. 
He introduced us to the director of 
the game preserve, Filip Petrov. An 
older man, he was dressed in a dark- 
brown military rain cape with epau- 
lets adorned with several gold stars 
and crossed oak leaves, the insignia 
of the State Forestry Service. With 
him were the chief game warden and 
two gamekeepers, dressed in brown 
military tunics and slacks trimmed 
with green. They wore the regular 
Soviet military cap, and their foot- 


wear consisted of light street shoes. 

Accustomed as we were to the 
cocked hats, green breeches and heavy 
stalking boots of the jagers of Ba- 
varia, where we do most of our shoot- 
ing, the peaked military caps, the 
slacks and street shoes of these Soviet 
huntsmen seemed rather odd. How- 
ever, we were to discover even odder 
things about our hosts. After the 
introductions I explained that my 
wife’s binoculars were out of order 
and asked if she might borrow those 
of her guide. The director and his 
staff stared at me blankly till I noted 
that none of them had binoculars or 
even a gun. Later we found that some 
did not even carry hunting knives. 

It was already past 4 in the after- 
noon, and without any further pre- 
liminaries we set off. My wife, with a 
guide and our interpreter, went down 
the mountain ; I, with the director and 
the other gamekeeper, clambered into 
a green-painted GAZ — an over- 
sized, canvas-topped Soviet version 
of the jeep — and started up the slope. 

For several miles we followed a 
well-surfaced gravel road, but then 
abruptly we swung off onto a logging 
track that led straight up a steep hill- 
side. The GAZ roared and clanked 
as the four-wheel drive grappled with 
the slippery mud, and one would 
have thought that any game within 
a mile would have taken to its heels 
in terror. The director, however, as- 
sured me the stags were accustomed 
to the noisy vehicle. 

At the top of the hill we stopped, 
and the little gamekeeper and I 


started down the opposite slope on 
foot toward a clearing where, he said, 
stags often came to make love in the 
evening. The gamekeeper lit a cig- 
arette and chattered cheerfully as we 
hiked through the forest at a brisk 
clip. Accustomed to the slow, silent 
stalking of the Bavarian jagers, I 
suggested we be quieter, but the 
gamekeeper airily ignored my advice. 
Not until we approached the clear- 
ing did he slow the pace and drop his 
‘chatter to a whisper. 

It was the middle of the rutting 
season. Across the valley a stag roared 
belligerently. Another answered from 
our side, perhaps a half mile away. I 
suggested we go after him but the 
gamekeeper said it was too far. 

We circled back around the hillside 
and then headed up the steep slope 
back to the car. I was wearing a heavy 
knee-length shooting coat, woolen 
breeches and heavy stalking boots. It 
was a warm evening and I was soon 
gasping for breath and wet with 
sweat. I began to wonder whether it 
had been necessary to weigh ourselves 
down with all our heavy equipment 
and glanced enviously at my com- 
panion in his light tunic and bell- 
bottomed slacks. When I stopped to 
catch my breath he saw my predica- 
ment, and with a faintly amused 
smile took over the shooting coat. 

Halfway up the hill we paused to 
rest. Everywhere around us I saw the 
fresh, deep hoofprints of deer. Some 
of them, big and round, suggested 
heavy stags. 

continued 
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Just as the gamekeeper lit another 
cigarette, he glanced over my shoul- 
der and froze. Cautiously I screwed 
my head around. Thirty feet from us, 
in a thicket of birch, a hind was star- 
ing at us nervously. We sat motion- 
less for several minutes, waiting for 
whatever stag was currently courting 
her to make his appearance. My 
twisted neck began to ache painfully, 
but I was determined to show my 
Soviet companion that I knew the 
stalking business. Then the wind shift- 
ed, the hind caught our scent, turned 
and trotted off into the thicket. 

When we returned to the car, Di- 
rector Petrov, who had been watching 
us approach, scolded the gamekeeper 
like a schoolmaster for moving too 
fast. “The gentleman is not a horse,” 
he said. Later he explained to me that 
the professional hunting staff of 30 
jagers had only recently been recruit- 
ed and that many of them were new 
to the fine points of shooting. He him- 
self was an experienced hunter from 
Kamchatka, where he had made a 
name for himself as a bear hunter. 
Proudly he showed me his hands 
marked with deep scars where a 
wounded bear had bitten him. “It’ll 
take a year or two to train these 
young fellows,” he said. 

We drove along a ridge for a mile 
or two and then we alighted again. 
This time Petrov sent me off ahead to 


stalk alone while he followed 30 yards 
behind. 

I carefully picked my way along 
the path, peering through the young 
growth and listening for the roar of a 
stag or the click of an antler against 
a tree. But I heard and saw nothing 
except for the fresh tracks in the mud 
all around me. Eventually it became 
so dark I could no longer see. I waited 
till the GAZ caught up and then we 
started down the m< u itain again. 

The driver opened the windshield in 
front and told me to be ready in case 
we came across game. I said I under- 
stood Soviet laws forbade hunting 
from a vehicle, but the director said 
it was only forbidden to chase hares 
or desert game in cars. Nevertheless, I 
made up my mind not to shoot from 
the car, though I kept wondering 
whether I would have the will power 
to live up to my resolution if a fine 
pair of antlers showed up. 

The driver turned on a powerful 
spotlight and, driving with one hand, 
he swung the light from side to side. 
Suddenly he swerved off the road, 
bounced across the ditch and charged 
into a large meadow. On the far side 
we caught a glimpse of a group of deer 
disappearing into the forest. We 
swung back onto the road, but five 
minutes later we hurtled into an- 
other meadow with the same result. I 
suggested it was time to go home and 
the director agreed, but the driver ig- 
nored the proposal. He was in full con- 


trol and in his element. It was evident 
that this was not the first time he had 
jacked stags from the car, and he 
was determined to show off his skill. 

For an hour we plunged up and 
down hills, dashed through shallow 
rivers and bounced across meadows. 
Frequently we spotted the tails of a 
group of deer running from us, but 
no big antlers showed up in the beam. 

Finally we persuaded the driver to 
turn homeward. It was 9 o’clock 
when we reached camp. I found my 
wife trying to read by the stump of 
a dwindling candle. The diesel, ob- 
viously, was still refusing to start. 
She told me she had seen several stags 
as well as two mouflon. But the lat- 
ter were protected and she had not 
had time to get a good look at the 
stags’ antlers before they moved out 
of range. 

We picked our way across the 
newly made muddy lawn to the res- 
taurant. It was supposed to be steam- 
heated, but with no water there was 
no heat, so we sat down in our over- 
coats. The chef, a gold-toothed, 
friendly young man, proudly invited 
us to inspect his new kitchen. His 
prize exhibit was an automatic shash- 
lik oven with electrically driven spits 
to roast mutton. “Shashlik is my 
specialty, but there’s no electric cur- 
rent,” he said sadly. Nevertheless, 
he prepared an excellent meal, which 
was served by another young man in 
a dinner jacket and black bow tie. 

When we returned to our cottage 
it was still lightless and waterless, 
though a large tile stove kept it com- 
fortably warm. 

“It’s like a Rolls-Royce without a 
motor,” my wife said as we crawled 
into bed. 

We were up at 5 a.m. and ready to 
start by 6. Again my wife went down 
the mountain, and I and the director 
went higher. It was still dark and our 
driver soon had his spotlight on, 
operating it with one hand while he 
held the wheel with the other. Oc- 
casionally we spotted a hind darting 
across the road, but no stags. When it 
grew lighter we left the car and 
started stalking along the logging 
tracks on the mountainside. 

Far ahead of us I watched a band 
of hinds dart across the track. Be- 
hind them a pair of large antlers ap- 
peared, waving above a thicket of 
young spruce. Cautiously the stag’s 
snout peered from the trees, but his 
body remained hidden. Then, with a 
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single bound, he was across the track. 

I beckoned the gamekeeper and we 
started after him. A moment later we 
heard his challenging roar hardly 200 
yards ahead. Because of the heavy 
brush we could not see him, but 
periodically he paused to challenge 
all comers in the neighborhood. We 
started up the steep hill and my lungs 
were soon panting and my heart 
pounding. When we reached the crest 
we stopped to catch our breath. 

Suddenly a bellow broke the si- 
lence, so close to me that the stag 
seemed to be breathing down my 
neck. I saw a movement on a knoll 
to my right and gently eased myself 
behind a large beech tree. Peering 
around it, I saw the stag standing on 
the knoll not 80 yards away. 

The gamekeeper whispered excited- 
ly, “Bei! Bei! Bei!” (Fire! Fire! Fire!). 
I took a long look through the scope. 
I had traveled a far distance to shoot 
a good stag and I wanted to make no 
mistake. He was looking straight in 
our direction, as though he scented 
danger. One crown was concealed 
behind a bush, but on the other I 
could make out four powerful points. 

As I watched he thrust out his big 
head, laying his antlers back against 
his withers, and roared a boastful 
challenge. In the cool morning air 
a cloud of steam belched from his 
throat and nostrils. He stamped the 
ground angrily and started to turn 
away. I decided to take the chance 
on the hidden crown. Aiming for 


his foreshoulder, I squeezed slowly. 

As the shot went off the stag reared, 
wheeled and disappeared from the 
scope. Beside me the gamekeeper 
grunted enigmatically and took off 
across the ravine to where the stag 
had been. Leaping over logs and 
boulders, he scrambled recklessly up 
the knoll. I thought of the old Bava- 
rian tradition of sitting quietly after 
a shot and smoking a cigarette before 
approaching your quarry. Even a 
mortally wounded stag can run sev- 
eral hundred yards before the bullet 
takes effect. 

A TRIUMPHANT SHOUT 

Obviously no such tradition exists 
in the Crimea. The gamekeeper 
reached the knoll and was looking 
about as I struggled breathlessly after 
him, wondering whether the shot had 
gone home. Then he shouted, unintel- 
ligibly but apparently triumphantly, 
and I knew it had. 

When I reached the knoll the game- 
keeper pointed to a shallow draw be- 
yond it. At the bottom the stag lay 
lifeless. From his big head two mag- 
nificent crowned antlers spread out, 
at their base as thick around as my 
forearm. I sat down on a stump, lit a 
cigarette and tried to conceal my 
trembling hands from the Soviet 
gamekeeper. 

We hailed the rest of the party, and 
soon we were all congratulating each 
other and counting points. It was not 
the best stag by Crimean standards 


but certainly far superior to any I 
had seen before — except on some Ger- 
man castle wall. 

Politically the Russians are not the 
most ardent practitioners of popular 
democracy, and in the hunting field 
they dispense with many of the an- 
cient customs of the chase, but one 
tradition, I soon learned, they follow 
rigidly. After every kill they hold a 
soviet, or council. It hardly resembles 
the puppet councils of the Kremlin’s 
Congress Hall. Everyone speaks his 
mind and all advice is thoroughly 
debated. 

The problem under consideration 
at the soviet which now began was: 
what to do with the stag? Should we 
drag him down the mountainside? 
Should we take the trophy and send 
someone back for the carcass? I feebly 
suggested that in view of the warm 
weather we should first of all clean 
the animal. The director agreed, but 
we were only two votes out of five. 
As usual, the driver dominated the 
debate. He said we should get the 
GAZ to the spot and take the stag 
home as he was. For 10 minutes the 
argument raged. Little by little we 
won over the chief game warden, and 
with his vote we had a majority. 
It was agreed to clean the beast at 
once. Sulkily the driver wandered off, 
vowing he was going to get the GAZ 
anyway and bring it up to the kill. 

The director drew his hunting knife. 
The gamekeeper produced a small 

continued 
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STAG PARTY continued 

but sharp penknife. Petrov turned to 
the chief game warden. “And where is 
your knife?” he asked peremptorily. 
The warden mumbled he had not 
brought one. Angrily, Petrov put on 
his schoolmaster’s tone. “Don’t you 
know you always carry a hunting 
knife? Never let it happen again!” 
I produced my own knife and handed 
it to the warden. 

Simultaneously the three of them 
attacked the stag, one at the throat, 
one at the tail and the third at the 
belly. Once again I thought of my 
Bavarian jagers, who are trained to 
clean an animal singlehanded, with- 
out soiling their white cuffs. 

They had just about finished the 
job when we heard a crashing roar 
near by and the GAZ appeared, ca- 
reening along the slope, bouncing 
over boulders and logs and weaving 
crazily among the trees. With a tri- 
umphant grin, the driver stopped by 
the carcass. “See?” he said. 

The stag was loaded and everyone 
climbed in— everyone but myself. “I 
need a little exercise,” I said lamely. 

The driver looked wounded, but not 
until the jeep had slid precariously 


down to the road did I venture 
aboard. 

When we arrived home my wife 
was waiting. She told me she had 
twice been in a position to shoot, but 
with customary feminine discrimina- 
tion she had been unable to make up 
her mind whether the antlers were 
good enough before the stags had 
moved out of sight. 

That evening we set out again. This 
time my wife sat next to the driver of 
the GAZ. When the driver started to 
open the windshield my wife knew 
what to expect. “ Nyet !” she burst 
out emphatically. The driver looked 
hurt again, but this time he fastened 
the windshield shut without a mur- 
mur of protest. 

We stopped in a stand of tall 
beeches, their gray trunks straight 
and clean. Above, their foliage formed 
a huge golden-brown ceiling. My 
wife went off with the gamekeeper 
while we waited by the car. They had 
hardly been gone five minutes when a 
superb great stag stalked leisurely 
through the tall trees behind his ha- 
rem of hinds, like a monarch preceded 
by his pages parading majestically 
among the Gothic columns of a great 
cathedral. Occasionally he stopped, 



members of the soviet. Director Petrov (left), gamekeeper, GAZ driver and the 
game warden, gather round for the traditional discussion of next step after the kill. 


thrust forward his head, laid back his 
antlers and bellowed thunderously, 
the last, short, hoarse cries echoing 
through the forest. Then he resumed 
his stately march. 

He was headed straight for where 
my wife was waiting, but then the 
wind changed, he caught her scent 
and trotted off in another direction 
behind his half dozen wives. 

It was getting dusk when we joined 
my wife again. Together we walked 
down a wide break in the forest. Sud- 
denly from the bushes another band 
of hinds emerged and behind them a 
large stag. He crossed the break so 
quickly that none of us had a good 
look at his head. Beyond, in the 
woods, he stopped to graze, his head 
behind a large oak. 

“Shall I shoot?” my wife whispered. 

“Nyet," said the director, who 
couldn’t see the antlers. 

“Da,” said the gamekeeper, sup- 
ported by the driver and the warden. 

Between the chorus of nyets and 
da’s she turned to me nervously. Bow- 
ing to the majority, I said, “Take a 
chance.” 

She brought up her gun and, aim- 
ing carefully in the failing light, fired. 
The deer started and disappeared in 
the dusk. 

The gamekeepers hurried forward 
and a moment later one of them 
shouted: “Down.” We found the stag 
only 10 yards from the shot, a bullet 
through his heart. The da’s had been 
right. It was a strong crowned stag. 

Next morning the camp manager 
was on hand to see us off. Once again 
he started to apologize for his recalci- 
trant diesel generator, but my wife 
cut him short. “Candlelight is for 
hunting cabins.” she said. “Bath- 
tubs are for later.” He seemed a lit- 
tle less unhappy. 

As we were about to depart, Petrov 
and his staff appeared in the sturdy 
GAZ. “Won’t you go out with us just 
once more?” they pleaded. Their 
warm Russian hospitality, the friend- 
liness of this camp far removed from 
the seats of the Cold War, and the 
superb sport we had enjoyed for three 
days made it hard to refuse. But we 
still had a busy schedule ahead. 

Reluctantly we started back to 
the Black Sea coast. end 


ANOTHER ARTICLE ON HUNTING IN 
THE SOVIET UNION BY MR. THAYER 
WILL APPEAR IN AN EARLY ISSUE 
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19 HOLE The readers take over 


WINTER OLYMPICS: ON TO INNSBRUCK 

Sirs: 

Living in practically snowless south- 
eastern Pennsylvania and being an ar- 
dent foe of winter and cold weather in 
general, I had never seen so much as a 
pair of skis, let alone anyone use them, 
until Squaw Valley. Even the reams of 
pre-Games publicity (especially heavy, 
but very enjoyable on the dazzling Miss 
Pitou) failed to prepare me for the tre- 
mendous impact of that magnificent spec- 
tacle, the VIII Winter Olympics, pre- 
sented so brilliantly by CBS and your 
fine magazine. For sheer sporting pleas- 
ure, this combination of coverage has tru- 
ly never been equaled, surpassing even 
the lofty heights attained by TV and 
Sports Illustrated in the Giants-Colts 
sudden-death game (SI, Jan. 5, 19, ’59). 

You may be interested in some impres- 
sions of a sports lover completely unfa- 
miliar with this type of competition. I 
thought Heiss and Jenkins were unbe- 
lievable, likewise the Canadian pairs skat- 
ers. The Russians were just slightly fan- 
tastic, and words fail me when it comes to 
our crazy hockey team (wow!). However, 
taking nothing away from these and so 
many more fine performers, my warmest 
memories were supplied by the exciting 
U.S. girls' Alpine team. I shall never 
forget Penny Pitou’s dramatic, split- 
second-too-late runs and her heartbreak- 
ing fall; Betsy Snite’s awful crash and her 
sparkling finish in the slalom; Linda 
Meyers’ understandable pole-thumping 
rage; or that priceless comment from 
Joan Hannah after her fiasco in the down- 
hill (“I hit the dumb gate”). 

So, hats off to pretty Penny and com- 
pany. They have roused in this old warm- 
weather fan deep appreciation and a new 
interest in winter sports. So much of an 
interest, I might add, that I have just 
opened a special savings account to be 
used for the express purpose of getting me 
to Innsbruck in 1964. The intensity of 
my emotions may seem surprisingly out 
of character to some of my West Chester 
friends. 

Alice M. Dougherty 
West Chester, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Your coverage of the Winter Olympics 
has been nothing short of fabulous. How- 
ever, there is one statement in your 
Olympic report (SI, Feb. 29) that really 
made me choke. Roy Terrell says, “Amer- 
ica is a land of green grass and blooming 
fields, not of ice and snow, and to Ameri- 
cans cross-country skiing is an idiot’s 
pastime.” 

Come, come now ! Surely you can think 
of a better excuse for the poor showing 
by the U.S. skiers than that. Or maybe 
you just don’t know your geography. Just 


for kicks I made a list of all the states 
which have snow and skiing conditions 
every bit as good, and in some cases bet- 
ter, than those of Europe, and I came up 
with 17. Furthermore, those 17 states 
contain 50 million people, or more than 
twice the population of all four Scan- 
dinavian nations combined. 

I believe the poor showing of our North 
American athletes lies not in our climatic 
or geographical conditions but rather in 
our soft way of life. A kid, by the time 
he is 17, would rather be zinging around 
in a hot rod than out on the ski slopes. 
Let’s face it, we Yanks and Canucks are 
just enjoying the good life too much to 
be worrying about whether or not Russia 
stalks off with all the honors, which she is 
well on her way to doing. Unfortunately, 
this makes wonderful propaganda mate- 
rial for the Russians. 

Jim Smythe 

Winnipeg, Man. 

OXYGEN OR PURE GOLD? 

Sirs: 

Did the chemical symbol 0, for oxygen, 
win the Olympic hockey championship or 
the hustling American players? 

Judging from the way the local press 
and radio have played up this incident, 
any number of conjectures are suggested. 
Why didn’t the American coach think of 
oxygen? The elevation of over 6,000 feet 
is no secret! Did the Russians let us, rath- 
er than the Czechs, in on their secret 
weapon so they would not look bad at 
home by comparison with their slaves? 

Anything that served to discredit the 
guts and determination displayed by the 
American hockey team is, in my opinion, 
bad taste, stupid and unpatriotic. 

Dean Dillman 

San Francisco 

• U.S. Olympic Hockey Coach Jack 
Riley does not ordinarily have his 
players take oxygen between periods. 
Said Riley after accepting Russian 
Captain Nikolai Sologubov’s sugges- 
tion, “I think the lift was mostly 
psychological. I know the boys ap- 
preciated Solly’s gesture.” Inciden- 
tally, Bill Cleary, who accounted for 
one goal and assisted for three more 
in the third period of the clinching 
game, did not take a whiff. — ED. 

YOGA: SCIENTIFIC ANALYSIS 

Sirs: 

Regarding the discussion of yoga ex- 
ercises, the issue raised by Joe David 
Brown ( Yoga Comes West, SI, Jan. 
25) and by B. K. Bagchi (19th Hole, 
Feb. 29) is a twofold one: first, whether 
it is a scientifically proved fact that yoga 
continued 


Baseball’s 


“SUPREME COURT” 

Hands Down 
A Glove Decision 


Organized Baseball's Spring Training is 
an anxious time. Amid cracking bats 
and creaking bones serious decisions are 
made. Management takes a long, hard 
look at veterans and rookies alike. 

But judgment is passed on more than 
players. There’s some careful considera- 
tion of equipment, too. Major League 
players serve as a sort of “supreme court” 
for sporting goods manufacturers, pass- 
ing judgment on the ‘‘old pro” and 
“rookie” equipment. Last year a glove 
caused the most commotion. 



It’s been a long time — some forty years 
since anything really new in glove design 
has been offered. But this glove, made by 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Company, was 
new. top to bottom. Quickly tabbed the 
TRAP-EZE, the glove looks like it was 
made for a six fingered man. But that 
sixth finger is 
actually the 
trap and 
pocket com- 
bined for a 
really big, 
secure pocket. 


The heel of the glove is completely 
new, too. It’s U-laced and narrowed. The 
wrist is slim for secure fit, and the pad- 
ding is flat. It has balance, feel, flexibil- 
ity. It controls easier than any glove 
ever made. 

How did the “supreme court” react? 
More TRAP-EZE gloves were sold to 
Major Leaguers than any other kind of 
glove in any season in Rawlings history. 
This year it promises to become the dom- 
inant glove in the Majors. You’ll know 
why when you see the TRAP-EZE at 
your favorite sporting goods store. Learn 
why the pro’s say “Rawlings makes the 
gloves that make the difference.” 



RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 

St. Louis • New York • Los Angeles • Dallas • Chicago 


"Weather Hawk" Recording Barometer provides 7-day 
chart record showing trend, magnitude and rate of 
barometric change— most important for forecasting 
severe storms. Electric chart-drive. A precision in- 
strument at about, one-third the usual price. #2316. 
$49.50 at your dealer. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, New York and Toronto. Ontario. 
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For a delightful 
spring vacation . . . 

Come to beautiful Italy in the 
springtime! You'll enjoy the warm- 
ing sun . . . the gala spring 
pageants and other spectacular 
events that are so much a part of 
ike rick traditions of the country / 

In 1960 , Olympic Rome tvel- 
comes you as Rome, the Eternal 
City, and all Italy welcome you 
the year around. The Summer Olympic Games will be 
held this year from August 25th to September 11th . . . 
so come early and plan to stay late to enjoy the leisure 
and charm of spring and fall in lovely Italy. 

Come to beautiful Italy any time of year . . . food, 
transportation and accommodations are all moderately 
priced and planned for your comfort and convenience. 
See your Travel Agent now! 

ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE-E.N.l.T. 

Palazzo d’ltalia, 626 Fiffh Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

CHICAGO: NEW ORLEANS: SAN FRANCISCO: 

333 N. Michigan Ave. International Trade Mart $t. Francis Hotel 



IT TOOK 
25 YEARS* 
TO CREATE 
TODAY’S 


RD 
CALVERT 


•JfEven with a century of distilling experience, it took our master blenders 
25 years to perfect today’s Lord Calvert. Tonight, try the world’s most 
distinguished whiskey, Lord Calvert. 


86 PROOF, 35% STRAIGHT WHISKIES 6 YEARS OR MORE OLD, 6555 GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DIST. CO., N.Y.C. 


exercises exert a demonstrable effect 
upon the heart; second, if such an effect 
is demonstrable, what its physiological 
nature is in terms of accepted concepts 
of cardiovascular physiology. 

In regard to the first question, there 
is no doubt that yoga breathing exercises 
can influence frequency of heartbeat, 
force of cardiac contraction and intens- 
ity of heart sounds. The first of these three 
phenomena can be recorded with the elec- 
trocardiograph, the second with the bal- 
listocardiograph, the third with the 
phonocardiograph. During inspiration, 
there occurs an acceleration of the heart- 
beat, a decrease in force of contraction of 
the heart muscle and an increase in the 
loudness of the heart, sounds. Correspond- 
ingly opposite periodicities characterize 
the expiratory phase. 

Bagchi and Wenger reported observa- 
tions to the effect that during two yoga 
exercises, uddiyana and jalandkar, heart 
sounds as well as palpable pulses at the 
wrists stopped for a few seconds, but that 
the electrocardiogram did not show 
changes; in other words, that cardiac im- 
pulse formation remained unaltered but 
that there was an interference with the 
mechanism by which the impulses elicit 
mechanical, i.e., hemodynamic action. 

That this assumption is not of general 
validity was shown by W. Hollmann, 
G. S. Mukerji and W. Spiegelhoff of Co- 
logne (“Stoffwechsel, Atmung und Kreis- 
lauf,” Deutsche Medizinische Wochen- 
schrift, 1956), who took electrocardio- 
grams from a yogi who had perfected the 
respiratory control of his heart to such an 
extent that he could accelerate, decelerate 
and even stop his cardiac beat. In this 
case there was incontrovertible evidence 
of alteration of impulse formation. 

Yoga exercises are so interesting from 
the point of view of the physiologist be- 
cause they incorporate unique empirical 
traditions in a sector of study which has 
not yet been appropriately analyzed by 
scientists. 

Ernst Jokl 
Professor of Physiology 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 

• Bagchi and Wenger did not report 
that the electrocardiogram “did not 
show changes,” but rather that it did 
not show actual stoppage of the heart- 
beat. Very definite changes were re- 
corded.— ED. 

SNOW BIRDS: PLEASURE IN BEAUTY 

Sirs: 

What strange impulse would motivate 
a person into traveling 1,200 miles, en- 
during hardships and other inconven- 
iences, just for the “pleasure” of wanton- 
ly butchering something beautiful (In 
Search of Snow Birds, SI, Feb. 8)? 

Louis Gillette 

Arcadia, Calif. 

• As Virginia Kraft indicated in her 
article, the sport of hunting rests only 

continued 
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NOW 

SEE THE LATEST 
SPRING 
OUTERWEAR STYLES 
IN THE 

ZELAN® 
SHOWCASE 
OF SHOWERWEAR 

AT LEADING STORES 


Fine stores in your community are now featuring 
light, bright rain-or-shine wear for Spring. These 
garments keep you dry in the rain and comfortable 
in the sun. They all carry the “Zelan” durable water 
repellent tag— that means they continue to give wet 
weather protection wearing after wearing, washing 


after washing. You can’t wash away their “Zelan” 
durable water repellent. In fact, washing and light 
ironing actually restore the water repellency of gar- 
ments made of fabrics treated with “Zelan” durable 
water repellent. “Zelan” resists non-oily soils and 
stains, too— just wipe them away with a damp cloth. 


See and try on the new 

ZELAN 

SHOWCASE OF SHOWERWEAR 

garments. Look for the “Zelan” 
tag to be sure you 
get what you want. 




Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 
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Cl/SHM/I/V 

Golfer 

...the choice of 
champions! 


Chosen by Jimmy Demaret 
and Jackie Burke, Jr., 
for The Champions Golf 
Course, Houston, Texas 


Chosen by Dr. Cary 
Midd/ecoff for The 
Diplomat Hotel 
and Country Club, 
Hollywood Beach, 
Florida 


A Cushman Electric Golfer is the No. 1 recomen- 
dation of the men who know, for the individual 
golfer or for the club fleet. The reasons: Cushman’s Ask your dealer for a 
comfort, dependable performance, and all-around demonstration or write 
economy. Choice of 24 volt or 36 volt system. for information 



CUSHMAN MOTORS 


1008 No. 21st, Lincoln, Nebraska 




AALBORG AKVAVIT 

(IMPORTED FROM DENMARK) 


BRIONES & CO., INC., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. • 90 


POTATO NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


Chilled — in an ice jacket! 
But a home refrigerator 

will do superbly. It's the 
chilling that brings out the 
smooth, dry hint-of-caraway 
taste for which Aalborg Akvavit 
is famous. Serve it 
straight as a cocktail and 
with smorgasbord. It makes a 
memorable Bloody Mary! 


THIS IS 
ONE WAY 

TO SERVE 


19TH hole continued 

1% upon killing game and 99% on 
stalking and finding that game in its 
own element where it, and not the 
hunter, is at the advantage. “If we 
had traveled 1,200 miles to ‘butcher 
wantonly,’” says the author, “we 
would most certainly not have ven- 
tured beyond our camp with shot- 
guns, since it would have been easy to 
use the Eskimo’s method [for getting 
food | of killing off an entire flock with 
rifles or sticks while they slept on the 
ground.” — ED. 

Sirs: 

This picture, which was taken on a 
skiing tour in the Canadian Rockies, 
will show how close one can approach 
a ptarmigan before he will take flight. 
Herein western Canada we wouldn’t think 
of using firearms against a bird that has 
very limited flying endurance. It would 
be unsporting. 

Paul L. Douret 

Virden, Man. 



HOW NOT TO CLIMB A MOUNTAIN 

Sirs: 

Last fall you published a few para- 
graphs on the tragic death of two students 
who attempted to scale the Profile face 
near the Old Man of the Mountain in 
New Hampshire (Events & Discov- 
eries, Sept. 7). You pointed out that 
knowledge through books of climbing 
techniques is no substitute for experience, 
and that courage without proper equip- 
ment can be fatal. Your few words, read 
by your many readers, may have saved 
lives. 

I recently saw Walt Disney’s Third 
Man on the Mountain and was horrified 
by the realization that this film may be 
responsible for the death of other coura- 
geous but misdirected youths. 

I hope that Sports Illustrated can 
help make the public aware that none of 
the feats presented in that motion picture 
should be attempted by anyone. 

It appears to me that instead of giving 
the audience a true appreciation of the 
hazards inherent in mountain climbing 
and the skills developed to reduce these 
hazards (which could be done by an im- 
aginative presentation of true climbing 
techniques) the producers have ignored 
the advice of Gaston Rebuffat, their 
climbing consultant, and filmed a series 
of ridiculous rock-climbing moves. 
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TIIE GRACE . . . WARMTH and 
utilitarian poise of American Traditional design are 
here reproduced in the V-M High-Fidelity Stereophonic ^ 
Console Phonograph, Model 915. The delightful cabinetry is richly 
executed in full-bodied, hand-rubbed Genuine Cherry. The Dual ‘Stereo- 
Directional’ Speaker System with four powerful speakers, the superb 
AM-FM V-M Tuner and the many other V-M features make listening 
to this magnificent instrument a rare musical experience indeed ! i 
Model 915 S379.95 (Slightly higher in the West). V-M 
Corporation, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


The average viewer will not realize that 
experienced mountaineers never 1) climb 
alone; 2) climb without upper or lower be- 
lays; 3) have more than one man climb 
at a time when climbers are roped togeth- 
er; 4) use shoulder belays; 5) haul some- 
one up hand over hand. 

I hope Sports Illustrated can help 
undo the damage being done by this pic- 
ture by publishing this letter. 

John R. Scotford Jr. 

Dartmouth Mountaineering Club 
Hanover, N.H. 


BASKETBALL: MISPLACED STARS? 

Sirs: 

In a recent article about Georgia Tech 
basketball ( Father Knows Best, SI, Feb. 
15) Jeremiah Tax twice implied that 
Indiana is a hotbed of basketball talent. 
Believe me, there are many Hoosier fans 
who could convincingly elaborate on 
that point. 

It seems to me that a national basket- 
ball writer, such as Mr. Tax, would do 
well to develop a feature article that 
might be entitled “Indiana’s Misplaced 
Stars.” In this article he could point out 
the many Hoosier-born hoopsters who 
are making the headlines in various parts 
of the country. Let me show you what 
I mean! 

Perhaps the most prolific reapers of 
the Indiana harvest can be found in the 
South. As Sports Illustrated reported, 
Georgia Tech’s Roger Kaiser is one of the 
most prominent Hoosier talents but cer- 
tainly not the only one. You could also 
mention Tennessee’s Dalen Showalter, 
Davidson’s Jerry Bussell, Vanderbilt’s 
Larry Banks and Bill Johnson, Tulane’s 
Vic Klinker, Houston’s Ted Lukenbill 
and six Miami (Fla.) boys. 

But Dixie has no monopoly on the In- 
diana boys. Utah State has ridden to a 
national ranking on the backs of Jerry 
Schofield and Max Perry; Utah has Joe 
Morton; Nebraska boasts high-scoring 
stars Herschell Turner and Albert Maxey; 
Fordham has pivot ace John Coalmon, 
and Cincinnati features a fellow named 
Oscar somelhing-or-other. In case you 
haven’t noticed, this adds up to the fact 
that five of the current top 10 teams in 
the nation are led by the “misplaced” 
stalwarts to which I refer. But this is 
nothing new. As well as the schools al- 
ready mentioned, Kansas, Kansas State 
and several others have long depended 
upon Hoosier cage stars. 

Each year about state tournament 
time coaches and scouts from all parts of 
the land descend upon Hoosierland wield- 
ing generous scholarships to help lure the 
stars to their respective out-of-state 
schools. Indiana’s Big Three — Indiana, 
Purdue and Notre Dame- also get their 
share of the cream, but the boys well 
realize that they can’t all be stars at these 
schools and thus are attracted to less 
competitive areas. 

If it appears to you that I am just an- 
other victim of what some call “Hoosier 
hysteria” you are absolutely correct. But 
I seriously doubt if many appreciate the 
merit of my point. 

Lieut. Robert Little, USAF 
Waco, Texas 


CHRONIC ATHLETE'S FOOT? 

Try the New Remedy Selected for Use 
by the United States Olympic Team! 


The most common foot ailment among 
men and women today is that type of 
ringworm known colloquially as "ath- 
lete’s foot.” It is as annoying as it is 
common — and so persistent that many 
find it difficult to get rid of or control. 
Now, after years of research, science has 
developed a new way to treat this infec- 
tion. It has proven so successful it was 
written up in the Archives of Dermatol- 
ogy (Vol. No. 77). Recently it was se- 
lected for use by the U.S. Olympic Team. 
The secret of this remarkable new treat- 
ment is a unique, painless type of io- 
dine* — world's greatest antiseptic — 
that kills all kinds of germs and fungi, 
but doesn't burn or sting tissue — is 
actually so safe it can be used on even 
the most tender skin. 

Specifically designed to treat athlete's 
foot infection, this painless type of io- 
dine* has been prepared in (1) liquid 
form to kill infecting organisms by con- 
tact, and (2) in spray-powder form to 
guard against re-infection from socks 

’contains polyvinylpyrrolidone-iodine. Pal. No. 2,739.92? General A 


and shoes. Both liquid and powder are 
found only in new Isodine Athlete’s Foot 
Treatment kit. 

Use Isodine Athlete’s Foot Treat- 
ment as directed with this remarkable 
guarantee: you must get rid of chronic 
athlete’s foot suffering and you must 
prevent its return — or we will gladly 
give you double your money back. Get 
new Isodine Athlete’s Foot Treatment 
at your drugstore today — no prescrip- 
tion needed. 

SELECTED FOR USE BY 
U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM 


Complete kit contains 
liquid, powder 
■ j and O-Tip swabs, 
only SI. 39. 
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"When I haven’t time for a long 
smoke. Trends give me the taste of a 
fine cigar . . . real smoking satisfaction 
... a shorter smoke.” 


Pat on the Back 


J. HOWARD STARR 

‘As it should be 'played’ 


Colgate University dedicated a 3,000- 
seat indoor hockey rink in its new and 
still-abuilding $1,250,000 field house 
the other day, and it represented 
a personal triumph for J. Howard 
Starr, chairman of the school’s phys- 
ical education department. Colonel 
Starr coached Colgate hockey teams 
from 1932 through 1950, except for 
an interlude in military intelligence 
in World War II, and led his teams to 
four intercollegiate championships. 
But perhaps his greatest problem, in 
those days of outdoor rinks and, at 
Colgate, of increasingly warmer win- 
ters, was uncertain ice. For this rea- 


son, in 1951 Colgate suspended inter- 
collegiate competition in something 
like despair, but Starr kept the sport 
alive through intramural competi- 
tion— and put his back into alumni 
efforts toward an indoor rink. 

This season Colonel Starr coached 
the school’s first freshman hockey 
squad in eight years to a winning 
season, accepted a citation from ad- 
miring Colgate officials and alumni 
for developing “players and teams 
equal to the best.” Said pleased-as- 
punch Howie Starr: “Now the stu- 
dents who love the sport can enjoy 
the game as it should be played.” 


The modern 
little cigar 
with BIG 
cigar taste 


Humidor pack of 20 O DC 

NOW MILDER THAN EVER! 

Right size — long enough for complete 
satisfaction . . . short enough to enjoy 
no matter how busy you are. Perfect 
blend of the most expensive tobaccos 
in any cigar like it — 100% cigar 
tobaccos clear through. 

TREND-AIR CONDITIONED 
FOR MAXIMUM MILDNESS 

Scientifically placed, microscopic air- 
inlets "breathe” just the right amount of 
cool air into the smoke stream to give 
you the mildest, freshest smoke you’ve 
ever tasted in a cigar, large or small. 

STEPHANO BROTHERS (Cigar Division) Phila. 7, Pa. 
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Saving up to see Britain? Plan to do it b y rail ! 


O ne of the first things you learn when you arrive 
in the United Kingdom is that railroads are 
different there. 

It’s not just that they are called “railways”. . . 
or that the cars are called “carriages”. . . or that you 
travel in “compartments.” 

The big thing is, British Railways take you every- 
where . . . and for very little money. 

Trains are punctual. Schedules are 
frequent. Fares are lower than 
you’re used to. 

If you’re traveling on a budget, 
travel on the trains ! 

Your meals, especially are a big 


surprise. A full-course dinner, with choices, will cost 
you only about $1.50. (Wines, beers, spirits are avail- 
able, too.) Well -cooked, well -served, well worth a 
higher price. 

And if you buy a book or two of British Railways 
Thrift Coupons before you leave America (they’re 
not sold overseas) you get an even bigger bargain. Up 
to 1000 miles of First Class travel 
for only $34.50; Second Class, 
$23. Rates vary in Canada. Valid 
also for Irish cross-channel, Clyde 
and MacBrayne’s steamers. 

All you want to see in Britain, 
you can reach by British Railways. 



Want “planning'” literature? Write 
British Railways, Dept. AW, 0-3 
630 Fifth Avenue , New York 20, N.Y. 


Any Travel Agent can get you British Railway Thrift Coupons. 

BRITISH RAILWAYS . 

OFFICES IN NEW YORK • CHICAGO • LOS ANGELES • TORONTO Ife 

Ml 
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DuBOUCHETT 

(doo- boo -shay) 

TRUE FRUIT FLAVORED BRANDY 



Delightful after dinner , . . 
delicious any time! 


BLACKBERRY 
FLAVORED BRANDY 


MANY. BLANC & CO., SCHENLEY. PA. 



THE CONNOISSEUR’S CHOICE... 

The remarkable crystal clarity of 
Boissiere, the original Dry White 
Vermouth imported from Chambery, 
France makes every Martini memo- 
rable . . . incomparably smooth, subtle, 
dry. And the very making of a model 
Manhattan is Boissiere French Sweet 
Vermouth— always superbly light. 


*!* *!* *!* ♦!♦ rfr rjt »!♦ *!* *?* 


popularly priced DuBouchctt Cordials 



ACEY THE BOWLER says: 

"To lift your average 

Roll an 



the ball with more 
on the ball’’ 

• Surface-sealed 

to give you perfect traction. 

• Tru-round 

to roll RIGHT down the alley. 

• Perfect Balance 

to smack the pins true and hard. 

ACE Hard Rubber Bowline Balls meet all ABC 
specifications and are available in your favorite 
weights and colors. Distributors arc well-equipped 
for expert drilling to your exact requirements. 
American Hard Rubber Company, Ace Road, 
Butler, N. J., Division of Amerace Corporation. 


Jimmy Jemail’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Who has the 

best shot in the National Hock- 
ey League ? 



TERRY SAWCHUK 

Detroit Red Wt'nps 
Goalie 


Gordie Howe. I've watched him operate 
both as an opposing player and as a team- 
mate. During my seasons in Boston, Gor- 
die gave me the most trouble of any play- 
er. Even now I’m still amazed at Howe’s 
shot — not just the speed of it but also 
the force. We refer to his kind of shot 
as “heavy.” 



Boom Boom Geoffrion doesn’t have to 
apologize for his blazer and neither does 
Jean Beliveau, but when it comes to speed 
and accuracy, the old man, Rocket Rich- 
ard, still is as tough as anybody. He can 
catch those corners blindfolded. I don’t 
care how hard the shot is as long as I 
can see it. 

CONTINUED 
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America's finest fiberglass fleet 

CROSBY AEROMARINE COMPANY, INC. • GRABILL, INDIANA . DONALSONVILLE, GEORGIA 

Division of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Nancie Rideout, 
of Florida 
Cypress Gardens, 
home of water 
ski champions, is 
holder of the 
Women's World 
Jump record 
of 89 feet. 


“In competitive jumping, such as I do, you need a boat 
that doesn’t lag when you spring from the ramp. I’ve used 
Crosby's for training and in tournaments. The way they 
snap me into the air without the slightest hesitation certainly 
has helped me set records,” says Nancie Rideout, World 
Champion Water Ski Jumper. 

Crosby long has been famous for superior perform- 
ance and fine marine construction. And with its new 
Golden Fleet, Crosby takes the lead in styling too. 

This year Crosby flies beautiful new colors . . . modern 
and exciting. Four contemporary hues accent the soft 
golden cast of the hull . . . Cork . . . Gull Gray . . . Pacific 
Green . . . and Coral Red. Seats are upholstered with 
durable, weather-resistant plastic . . . distinctively mod- 
ern. Interiors are finished as nicely as a new car. 

Add to this superb styling Crosby’s magnificent 
maneuverability . . . soft, safe ride . . . speed and tight, 
skid-free turns. You have the quality that champions 
choose . . . and graceful beauty that everyone admires. 

So follow the lead of champions. Select the Crosby 
that suits your needs and pleasure perfectly from eleven 
models . . . from fishing boats to luxurious cruisers. 

See them at your Crosby dealers or write for a 
color catalog. 


CROSBY 


19' VOYAGEUR Spacious luxury cabin cruiser. Two 
full-length berths and divided galley. (Marine 1 head 
optional) Cabin head room 62" . . . width 71" ... 
length 60". 91" beam. Maximum recommend ' 
horsepower ... 1 50. 


CROSBY AEROMARINE, INC. 
Dept. SI20 
Grabill, Indiana 


7' CAPRI Regal runabout with step-thru forward seat and broad after seat. 
9/2" beam. Transom accommodates single or dual motor installations. Maximum 
ecommended horsepower . . . 100. 


BECOM 




The ‘PICK’ of 



Completely Remodeled 

Now sparkling new from lobby to pent- 
house, the 800-room Belmont Plaza 
offers discriminating guests the same 
friendly service and accommodations 
that have become traditional in all 
Albert Pick Hotels for over a quarter 
century. Here you will enjoy finest 
food and beverages, air conditioning, 
and television in every room. On your 
next trip to New York, “Pick” the best 
— the new-all-through Belmont Plaza. 

Phone Plaza 5-1200 Teletype NY 1-3877 


: G E 

. DREN loieao. u Pick-Fort Meigs 

Topeka, Kans Pick- Kansan 

2 Washington, D.C Pick-Lee House 

Youngstown, 0 Pick-Ohio 


Free Teletype Reservations may be made at any Albert Pick Hotel or Motel 


Albert Pick Hotels, Dept. SI-60, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 




or the 


tuho 


*. -plans 


ahead 


l,4 'j 

vlcfc >' rr '' U ' < booW« t 


NO CHAR 
FOR C H I L 
UNDER 1 


Albert Pick Hotels 
and Motels 

Birmingham. Ala . . .Pick- Bankhead 
Chattanooga, Term. ..Albert Pick Motel 

Chicago, III Pick-Congress 

Cincinnati. 0 Pick-fountain Square 

Cleveland, 0 Pick-Carter 

Colo. Springs. Colo ..Albert Pick Motel 

Columbus. 0 Pick- Fort Hayes 

Dayton, 0 Pick-Miami 

Detroit. Mich Pick-Fort Shelby 

East Lansing, Mich ..Pick Motor Hotel 

Evanston. Ill Pick-Georgian 

Flint, Mich Pick-Durant 

Huntsville, Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Miami Beach, Fla — Albert Pick Hotella 
Minneapolis, Minn.. . Pick-Nicollet 

Mobile, Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Montgomery, Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Natchez. Miss Albert Pick Motel 

New York, N.Y Belmont Plaza 

Pittsburgh. Pa Pick Roosevelt 

Portsmouth, Va Holiday Inn Motel 

Rocklord. Ill Albert Pick Motel 

St. Louis. Mo Albert Pick Motel 

St. Louis, Mo Pick Mark Twain 

SI. Louis. Mo Pick-Melbourne 

South Bend. I nd Pick-Oliver 

Terre Haute, Ind Albert Pick Motel 


HOTBOX continued 



JACQUES PLANTE 

Montreal Canadiens 
Goalie 


That’s almost impossible to answer. The 
best scorer on each team should be the 
one with the best shot. One player shoots 
the puck at 100 miles an hour and an- 
other at 110. What’s the difference? Bob- 
by Hull of the Chicago Black Hawks and 
Andy Bathgate of the New York Rangers 
are as good as any. 



In my opinion it’s a tossup between the 
Canadiens’ Jean Beliveau and Bronco 
Horvath of our team. There’s no hesita- 
tion on the part of either. Both get their 
shots off quickly. When the puck hits 
their stick it’s gone and both of them 
shoot along the ice, which is the most 
effective way. 



It could be either Beliveau of the Cana- 
diens or Tim Horton of Toronto. If I’m 
pinned down to a choice I’d have to pick 
Beliveau because he is a much greater all- 
round player. Several others are very close 
— Boom Boom Geoffrion of the Cana- 
diens, Bobby Hull of our club and Andy 
Bathgate of the Rangers. 



JOHNNY BOWER 

Toronto Maple Leafs 
Goalie 


Gordie Howe. He takes one look, seems to 
know where the goalie is going to move 
and lets go. He gets the shot off in a flash, 
and he knows where he is actually aim- 
ing. Bobby Hull of the Hawks has a very 
accurate wrist shot which he gets away 
amazingly fast. Beliveau and Geoffrion of 
the Canadiens are also great. 
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Citroen 

compactness with supreme comfort 


i 



Citroen is the forerunner of the compact cars. Most of its features will be the criteria for this class of 
car. But Citroen will remain the prestige “compact”, always giving more comfort because of its 
air-oil suspension, more security because of its fade-free disc brakes, and more economy because 
of its thrifty, powerful 116 c.i. engine. And to settle all controversies as to where the engine 
belongs, front or rear, Citroen affirms that not only should the engine be in front, but that the car 
also be front-wheel driven, front wheel drive keeps your “horses” unerringly pointed in the direc- 
tion you want to go. ^ Citroen is also very roomy, has a long wheelbase, and a beauty all of its own. 
Prices start from only 52545 p.o.e. 

OVER 90 MPH • UP TO 34 MPG • 123" WHEELBASE • DISC BRAKES • FRONT WHEEL DRIVE ... AND AIR-OIL SUSPENSION from $ 2545. P.o.e. 

CITROEN DEALERS IN THIS AREA ARE: ILLINOIS: CHICAGO. Citroen Cars Mid-West Distributors Corp., 1640 W. Ogden Av e . at Monroe. Art Hansen Buick. 655 W. 
Diverse}' Purkway CARBONDALE, Hunter Motors, 920 W. Main St. DECATUR. Wcldenbacher Olds. 340 North Broadway KANTOUL. Rantoul Motor Sales, 225 S. 
Meyers. SPRINGFIELD, Drone Economy Cars. 9lh and Carpenter. STKF.ATOR. Double V Foreign Cars, 1905 S. Bloomington St. INDIANA: FORT WAYNE. Economy 
Car Imports, 805 S. Lafayette St. INDIANAPOLIS. Magenheiiner Motors. 6055 East Washington St. MISHAWAKA. Hosford Autos. 3614 Mishawaka. MUNCIE. Davis 
Imported Cars. 820 East Willard. OHIO: CINCINNATI, Continental Motors. Ltd.. 1701 Readme K I I I \ > l \M>. Car France. Inc.. 1827 East 18th St. and Chester. 
Citroen Auto Sales. 27166 Lorain Road. COLUMBUS. Jan Ross Motor Co., 424 East Broad St. MANSFIELD. Import Motors. 135 N. Home Road. MASSILLON. Stark Sports 
Cars Inc.. 1930 Lincoln Way East. MIDDLETOWN, Barton Sales & Service, 1500 Central Ave MICHIGAN: BATTLE CREEK. A C Baker Inc . U S. 4 12 at Main St. 
DETROIT, Atlantic Motors, 15555 Plymouth Road. Monaco Motors. 2287 E. Jefferson. PONTIAC. Auto Europe Inc.. 467 Auburn Ave MINNESOTA: WAYZATA, Tom Roddy 
Imports, 17121 Wayzata Blvd. WISCONSIN: MADISON. Clifford Motors, 1034 E. Washington. GREEN BAY, Forstner Motors. 315 Chicago Street. 

Sola and Serviced by Factory trained Citroen Dealers throughout the United Stales and Canada. Write tor Free Road Tests Reports and Overseas Delivery Booklet, or visit the Citroen dealer nearest you. 
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HOMESTEAD 


hot springs, Virginia 
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iMPlON ELLEGAARD PRECEDES PARIS RACE WON BY TAYLOR IN STRAIGHT HEATS 


WARMUP SPIN BY MAJOR TAYLOR AND DAI 


YESTERDAY 

The Fastest Man 
On Wheels 


P rofessional bicycle racing was 
at its peak in the United States 
when Marshall Walter (Major) Tay- 
lor, one of eight children of a Negro 
Civil War veteran, won the 1899 
world championship and the U.S. ti- 
tle a year later. Newspapers hailed 
this remarkable young sprinter (he 
was 21 years old when he became 
world champion) as the “Fastest Bi- 
cycle Rider in the World.” Taylor, 
one of the earliest of his race to be- 
come a national champion in any 
sport, then spent the next four years 


touring Europe and Australia. He 
rode wherever bicycle racing was a 
major sport and beat every national 
champion he met. 

Although he competed against the 
best sprinters and middle distance 
men of the world in open competi- 
tion (paced and unpaced), match rac- 
ing was Taylor’s forte. This was a 
style of riding in which each rider 
jockeyed for a position that would 
force his opponent to set the pace. 
At times, both riders came to a stand- 
still, balancing on their wheels with- 


out a foot touching the track. The 
jockeying could go on up to a few 
hundred yards from the finish line 
before either rider tried for a break- 
away. Then, with feet dug into ped- 
als, backs humped and hands grip- 
ping handlebars tightly, the riders 
tore around the last turn and into the 
homestretch. Over the finish line they 
flashed, maybe inches apart, while 
the stands rocked with hysteria. 

It was only by accident that Major 
Taylor, the speed phenomenon of his 
day, became a bicycle racer. After his 
service on the Union side in the Civil 
War, Taylor’s father became a coach- 
man for the Southards, a wealthy 
Indianapolis family. As a young boy, 
Taylor helped his father exercise the 
horses. The Southards took a fancy to 
the bright young lad and employed 
him to be a companion and playmate 
for their own son, who was the same 
continued 
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Procter & Gamble 

CAREER 

OPPORTUNITIES 
IN MARKETING 

Our continuing expansion is creating ex- 
ceptional opportunities for young men 
interested in Marketing careers- We 
have openings in both our Advertising 
and Sales Programs. Here is a brief de- 
scription of these Programs: 

ADVERTISING PROGRAM 

The men selected for the Advertising 
Program will, after a brief training 
period, join a small product manage- 
ment group responsible for the effective- 
ness of the overall advertising and 
promotion effort on an important, 
nationally advertised consumer product. 
The positions involve working with 
many Company Departments, includ- 
ing the Research and Development De- 
partment on product development, the 
Sales Department on the development 
of promotions, and with the Advertising 
Agency on planning the marketing strat- 
egy for the product. 

SALES PROGRAM 

The men selected for the Sales Program 
will receive basic, personalized, on-the- 
job training, and they will be responsi- 
ble for developing the Company’s sales 
in their respective territories. Promo- 
tions to sales management positions are 
based on merit and demonstrated abil- 
ity, and come only from within the 
organization. A sales manager selects, 
trains and leads a sales organization re- 
sponsible for the Company's business in 
a specific geographic area. In this area, 
he analyzes market conditions and takes 
appropriate action, plans and carries out 
the introduction of new products, and 
formulates trade featuring and mer- 
chandising programs on Company 
products. 

You should consider yourself a logical 
candidate for one of the above career 
opportunities if you are under 28, have 
a college background or equivalent, and 
arc confident of your business ability, 
imagination and good judgment. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Procter & Gamble, Dept. SM 
P.O. Box 599 
Cincinnati 1. Ohio 

Please send me information on your Market- 
ing Career opportunities. I am interested in 
□ Advertising Program □ Sales Program 

I received a in____ 

Name 

Address 

City Stale 


FASTEST MAN continued 

age as Taylor. All clothes were pro- 
vided and the two dressed like twins. 

Most of the boys on the Southard 
side of the tracks had bicycles, and 
some would let Taylor take turns rid- 
ing. In no time at all he could ride 
with the best of them. Then young 
Southard insisted that his companion 
have a wheel of his own, and it was 
bought for him. Shortly afterwards, 
the Southard family moved to Chi- 
cago, and the coachman’s son skid- 
ded from the dream life of a “million- 
aire kid” to the prosaic job of errand 
boy. But he still had his bike. 

Taylor was a born trick rider, and 
he evolved his own routine. He did so 
well teaching himself that the fancy 
stuff helped get him out of jams when 
fighting for championships on the 
tracks of the world. But its immedi- 
ate reward was a better job. Appro- 
priately, it was in a bicycle shop. His 
morning chore was sweeping out and 
straightening up. His afternoons were 
devoted to trick riding in the street 
in front of the store in a fancy uni- 
form. The stunt worked out better 
than Taylor and his boss anticipated, 
for both received a calling down from 
the police for drawing crowds that 
blocked traffic. 

AN EYE-CATCHER 

One day a beautiful gold medal 
was put on display in the window. It 
was to be first prize in the annual 10- 
mile road race promoted by Taylor’s 
employer, and as Taylor later wrote 
in his autobiography, “I just couldn’t 
keep my eyes off it.” Once he got up 
the nerve to pin the medal to his la- 
pel and strutted before a mirror, en- 
vying the lucky pedaler who was go- 
ing to cross the line first. 

The big day came and young Tay- 
lor took his place among the excited 
spectators. Suddenly his boss had an 
inspiration. He stepped over and took 
the boy by the arm: “Come here, 
young man, you’ve got to start in 
this race.” Taylor was scared. He had 
never even seen a bicycle race, to say 
nothing of riding in one. But he was 
game, and with tears in his eyes he 
was shoved off with the limit handi- 
cap, 15 minutes. 

His boss had persuaded the 13- 
year-old Taylor to enter by telling 
him all he had to do was ride up the 
road a little way just to please the 
crowd and then come back when he 
got tired. But Taylor stayed in the 





WHEREVER 


MEN KNOW SKIS 


Where Good Sports 

Get Together 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

Circulation 900,000 Weekly 



Privacy 

For Executive Meetings 

Newest, most beautiful lodge in Georgian 
Buy areu . . . Irlcul for group use . . . Com- 
plete privacy . . . Inspiring view . . . Besl 
fishing in North America . . . Comfortable 

baths B . . Delicious food . ! . Boating and 
camp-on ts . . . Tastefully furnished twin- 
bedrooms . . . Attractive rates for parties of 
up to 64 people . . . Easy to reach by road, 
boat. Trans-Canada Airlines, or charter 
plane . . . Send for color brochure. 

KILLARNEY, Dept, s 

Till June 15, address . . . After June 1 5, address . . 
P.O. BOX 271, DETROIT 32 KILLARNEY, ONTARIO 
WAInut 5-2600 Tel. Killarney 17 
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great 
Caesar, 
what 
luxury! 


All this and non-stop flights to Paris, Milan, Rome, or London 

Charming Italian stewardesses will even peel a grape for you ! It’s all part of 
Alitalia’s unequalled service, as are Lucullan feasts and wines. Lean back and 
enjoy it— you’re safely in the hands of expert million mile pilots and navigators. 
Stops in Paris and London cost no more. Round-trip economy fare from New 
York is only $596.90, Alitalia Family Fares* allow you to take your wife along 
for just $446.90. First and Economy Classes available. Fly now, pay later. 
Make your luxury reservations on Alitalia today. 'in effect until March SI 


The world’s fastest growing airline 


race against dozens of crack riders, 
and to everyone’s astonishment, won 
it, crossing the finish line with but six 
seconds of his 15-minute handicap 
left. He then collapsed in the middle 
of the road, but the gold medal was 
his to keep. 

That race was the start of Major 
Taylor’s riding career, and after five 
years of highly successful amateur 
road and track racing in various parts 
of the country, he turned profession- 
al and made his debut in the old 
Madison Square Garden. In a half- 
mile meet prior to the annual six-day 
race Taylor won his first cash prize, 
and almost lapped the field as well. 
Failing to hear the bell for the last 
lap, he tore around three more times, 
winning the $200 purse the hard way. 
At midnight he entered the six-day 
grind. That was in the days when it 
was each man for himself, eating, 
resting as best he could, and even fall- 
ing asleep on his wheel. At that point, 
a rider would be wakened by a dash 
of cold water in the face, or would 
be carried off by his trainer to be 
dumped on a cot for a short nap. Tay- 
lor finished eighth, with 1,787 miles 
to his credit, an exceptional feat for 
a sprinter. In performing this tour de 
force he demonstrated his extraor- 
dinary versatility. 

In 1897, the first year that Taylor 
was eligible for the National Circuit 
races, racing events were under the 
control of the League of American 
Wheelmen. Though Taylor’s right to 
ride at every track in the circuit was 
legitimate in every way, his entry 
was turned down by the promoters 
of all the southern tracks. In 1898, 
midway in the season, most of the 
riders revolted against what they con- 
sidered the dictatorial attitude of the 
LAW. They formed the American 
Racing Cyclists’ Union, which later 
became the National Cycling Associ- 
ation. That year there was such a 
muddle that the national champion- 
ship never was settled to the satis- 
faction of all. 

In spite of cliques among certain 
white riders, who ganged up on him 
in teamwork, pocketing, elbowing 
and riding him wide on the turns, 
Taylor won major championships in 
1899 and 1900. But the battle to win 
under those conditions was an ordeal 
he didn’t feel like repeating. Taylor 
decided to try his luck on European 
and Australian tracks, where he felt 
he would get a better break from his 

continued 


Tour Department SI3. ALITALIA 
6SS Fifth Avenue. New York 19, N. Y. 

Please send information on: 

□ Escorted "Scenic Circle’’ Tours of Europe, 12 
countries, 24 days from New York, from $899 

□ Independent "Arrow” Tours of Europe— first-class 
land arrangements, two weeks, from New York, from 
$787 

□ Escorted Bachelor Party Tours* from New York — 
for single people only — 25 days, Europe, from $1182 

□ Escorted “Voyager” Tours of Israel, 11 days, from 
New York, from $1010 

Independent Tour3 of □ Italy □ Russia □ Africa 

□ Greece or □ Round-the-World. 

□ Air-Sea tour to Europe including Rome Olympic 
Games, from 21 days — $1300 


Name 

Address 

City 

State 

My Travel Agent 

27 major U.S- and Canadian cities. 
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See your travel agent or nearest Alitalia office. Offices in 



More Fun with . . . 


GULL SKIS 



Balance boat, motor 
and skis with new 
SKI SELECTOR 


New fan, or veteran skier, you’ll 
welcome this wonderful new develop- 
ment. Now, for the first time, you can 
get authentic recommendations on how 
to balance boat, motor, and skis for 
the right speeds and more thrills. 

Ask your Gull ski dealer to show 
you the Ski Selector and the other Gull 
ski pluses: Made from resilient solid 
ash, with double-bonded tips for safety, 
exclusive Olmstead-design foot bind- 
ings for unmatched comfort, quick ad- 
justment for all foot sizes. 

12 Designs— FREE catalog 

There are 5 Gull "cruising” skis for 
small fry, 'teen agers, and adults — and 
7 special designs for exhibition and 
trick skiing. See them all at your Gull 
ski dealers, or write for new full-color 
catalog today. 




EADING FIELD ACROSS FINISH LINE, MAJOR TAYLOR BREAKS AUSTRALIAN MILE MARK 


fastest man continued 

opponents. In part, his anticipations 
were justified, though he did stir up 
some hostile feeling when he beat 
each country’s best riders. 

HE BEAT THEM ALL 

France had her “invincible” Jac- 
quelin and later Poulain, Denmark 
her Ellegaard, Holland her Meyers, 
Belgium her Grognia, England her 
Jenkins, Switzerland her Gougoltz, 
Germany her Arend; but they all fell 
before the terrific jump of the boy 
from Indianapolis. In many races, it 
seemed impossible for him to get up 
in time, yet he would come through 
in the last few yards. He reveled in 
hairline finishes, which was one of the 
reasons for his great popularity with 
fans. His American and European 
triumphs were repeated in Australia, 
where he defeated one of the world’s 
greatest racers, Don Walker. 

Taylor, of course, was not unbeat- 
able. He had his defeats as well as 
his victories. And he was not above 
doing a bit of elbowing himself, at 
which he was very clever. He claimed 
he employed this nimble maneuver 


only in self-defense. Taylor needed it 
badly at times, for he was one of the 
most daring riders on the track. Per- 
haps he had to take greater risks 
than his white rivals or be left in the 
ruck. He was also accused of jumping 
through on the pole with the slim- 
mest possible chance of getting by 
without a spill. In such pinches, his 
trick riding ability was a lifesaver. 
Taylor’s superb physique and his rig- 
orous system of training enabled him 
to keep in perfect condition through- 
out an entire season of racing. He 
attributed his ability to transmit 
every ounce of energy into propel- 
ling himself and his mount at maxi- 
mum speed over a given distance 
to his scientifically correct position 
on the wheel, and the perfect co- 
ordination he maintained between 
man and machine. The system of 
leverage he worked out was worthy 
of an engineer. 

Because of religious scruples, Ma- 
jor Taylor refused to ride on Sunday. 
In Europe and the U.S., in particu- 
lar, this was a considerable handicap, 
since Sunday was the big day at most 
bicycle tracks. Taylor was just as 
meticulous about his personal habits. 
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He was a total abstainer, from to- 
bacco as well as liquor. 

One of this great, clean-living ath- 
lete’s proudest moments came when 
Teddy Roosevelt grasped his hand 
and exclaimed: “Major Taylor, I am 
always delighted to shake the hand 
of any man who has accomplished 
something worthwhile in life, and 
particularly a champion. ... I was 
especially pleased and interested 
while you were racing abroad, de- 
feating all the foreign champions, 
and carrying the Stars and Stripes 
to victory.” 

In 1910, Major Taylor retired from 
bicycle racing. Except for one brief 
comeback attempt six years later (he 
won an Old Timers’ race in New Jer- 
sey), he never rode again. Taylor set- 
tled down in Worcester, Mass., and 
became a real estate broker. His in- 
terests shifted from bikes to auto- 
mobiles, and in his spare time, he 
invented various types of shock ab- 
sorbers. In 1932, at the age of 54, 
Major Taylor died from a heart ail- 
ment, developed during those tumul- 
tuous years when he was the world’s 
fastest bicycle rider. 

Arthur Judson Palmer 


Rugged 14 ft. aluminum runabout 
guaranteed 15 years: Only $425! 

Meet the new aluminum runabout that caters to your every boating 
whim. Relaxing fishing. Exciting skiing. Family cruising. The brawny 
Bonanza is designed to add to your enjoyment. It’s Starcraft con- 
structed for less down time, more fun time. And it is guaranteed in 
NEW writing for 15 years against punctures and popped rivets. See your 
Starcraft dealer for an eye-opening demonstration of this boat’s fine 
BONANZA performance, obvious versatility. 



WRITE FOR COMPLETE COLOR CATALOG 

STARCRAFT BOAT CO. Department SI-5 • Goshen, Indiana 


SIMPLEX 

CHALLENGER 



RACING KARTS 

More thrilling than Indianapolis racing 
because YOU are the 
driver in America's 
newest, safest 
Sport! 


>269 


The Challenger is a masterpiece of mechani- 
cal integrity. Challengers are the only Karts 
that are equipped with two shoe automotive 
internal expanding brakes and a steering 
mechanism that racing experts consider the 
ultimate in Kart Racing Control. Every 
Challenger is delivered ready to race. Our 
Free Literature answers all your questions 
about this great Sport, together with full 
color pictures of all Simplex Machines. 



pamper 


your 

pocketbook 



SEE YOUR DEALER TODAY 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 

SIMPLEX MANUFACTURING CORP. 

540 N. Carrollton Ave. • Dept TL 
New Orleans 19, La. 


SHELL LAKE BOAT CO. 

SHELL LAKE, WISCONSIN 
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Good things happen 
when you give 



Red Cross is you. And your family and the neighbor next door. 
Red Cross is people. People needing . . . people heeding. Through 
Red Cross your kindness and generosity become tender comfort 
and unfailing support for others. This is your Red Cross: swift to 
answer each call for help in times of personal tragedy, family crisis 
or national catastrophe. Service . . . person-to-person. 

Help through Red Cross. Help make good things happen. 
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Eight days to London ! I T %f£™ p h“L™ couj 

Two centuries ago the celebrated White Horse Inn was the departure point of the 
Edinburgh to London stagecoach— a journey that lasted eight full days. Today it 
is best remembered as the Inn that gave its name to the greatest Scotch in history! 

100% Scotch whiskies. White Horse is still made from the smoothness. And, to assure you of absolute perfection, 
original two-centuries-old recipe. Its shimmering golden White Horse numbers and registers every bottle at the 
color promises true Scotch flavor tempered by Highland distillery. Surely such a Scotch deserves your patronage. 


it 



100% SCOTCH WHISKIES, BLENDED 86.8 PROOF, SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., N. Y. C. 




Be really refreshed ! Relax with Coke! Only Coca-Cola gives you 
the cheerful lift that’s bright and lively... the cold crisp taste that 


FOR THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 


